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LIFE  OF  DU.  HAMMOND. 

, (Continued  from  p.  1.) 

When  Ilaiiiniond  left  Penslturst,liP  first  took 
refuge  witli  liis  old  tutor  Dr.  Buckner,  witli 
whom  lie  hud  not  resided  many  days  before 
his  friend  and  fellow-pupil  Dr.  Oliver  arrived 
for  the  same  purpose.  After  remaining  tlicre 
about  three  weeks,  the  ofier  of  a  reward  of 
lot)/,  for  the  capture  of  Hammond  convinced 
him  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  present 
hidinw'jilace  with  safety;  so  he  readily  ac¬ 
ceded  to  Dr.  Oliver’s  invitation  to  accom- 

Dhim  to  Winchester,  then  one  of  the 
.^'s  garrisons.  W'hile  proceeding  thither, 
their  course  was  unexpectedly  changed.  A 
messenger  met  Oliver  with  the  intelligence, 
that  Dr.  Frewen,  the  president  of  Magdalene 
College,  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacant  office.  This  at  once  deter¬ 
mined  the  doctor  to  iK-nd  his  steps  towards 
Oxford,  where  he  also  urged  Hammond  to 
accompany  him.  To  this  proposal  he  at  first 
refused  to  assent,  as  he  thought  its  distance 
from  Penshurst  would  make  his  return  to  his 
beloved  parishioners  less  practicable.  But 
this  objection  was  at  last  overruled ;  and  he 
once  again  found  himself  in  his  old  quarters 
NO.  XXYII. 


at  Oxford.  In  this  retirement,  or  rather  asy¬ 
lum,— for  a  military  garrison  and  the  residence 
of  a  court,  as  Oxfoi^  then  was,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  place  of  retirement, — he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  his  own,  and  the  superintendence  of 
others’  studies.  About  the  same  time  it  was, 
that  the  first  of  his  many  works  a|)peared,  to 
instruct  and  bless  the  world.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  when  at  Penshurst,  he 
was  accustomed,  ill  conformity  with  the  rubric, 
to  catechise  his  younger  ])arishioner8  from  a 
form  which  he  had  composed  for  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  use.  On  coming  toOxford,  he  shewed  this 
work  to  Dr.  Potter,  the  provost  of  Queen’s 
College,  who  was  so  struck  at  its  many  excel¬ 
lences,  that  he  strongly  urged  the  jmblication 
of  it,  at  the  same  time  ofiering  to  superintend 
the  press,  and  bear  wliatever  expense  might  be 
incurred.  After  considerable  persuasion  the 
diffident  writer  consented  in  part  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  and  at  their  joint  expense  The 
Practical  Catechism  appeared,  anonymously, 
in  the  year  1644.  This  admirable  work  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
scholar  and  catechist ;  and  the  principal  points 
on  which  it  treats  are,  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
and  second  covenants,  together  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  ;  the  names  and  the  offices  of  Christ ; 
the  names  of  the  three  theological  graces,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  together  with  self-denial, 
repentance,  or  regeneration ;  the  difference 
and  dependence  between  justification  and 
sanctification ;  and  lastly,  the  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  Saviour’s  sermon  on  the 
mount;  besides  an  exposition  of  the  creed, 
the  sacraments,  and  the  vow  of  baptism.  To 
the  value  of  this  work  many  testimonies  might 
be  adduced.  “  I  cannot  tell  how  it  may  be 
valued  by  others,”  says  Dr.  Potter,  “  (for 
though  we  have  but  one  truth,  we  have  many 
sides),  I  know  how  it  ought  to  be,  I  know  how 
it  is  by  me.  whom  not  only  with  king  Agrippa’s 
almost,  but  with  St.  Paul’s  altogether,  I  hope 
it  hath  persuaded  me  to  become  a  practical 
Christian.  Persuaded,  did  I  say?  it  is  too 
narrow  an  expression :  at  the  reading  hereof, 
methinks,  with  St.  Paul,  I  am  caught  and 
rapt  up  beyond  the  pitch  and  stature  of  these 
poor  sublunary  things  below,  counting  all,  as 
n  MARCH  1843. 
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indeed  they  are,  hut  noisome  things  in  respect 
of  those  high  and  precious  truths  taught  by 
this  author.  And  I  humbly  beseech  God 
that  it  may  have  tlie  like  energy  in  the  breasts 
of  all  that  shall  read  it ;  that  we  may  have  less 
talking,  less  writing,  less  fighting  for  religion, 
and  more  practice ;  that  when  our  great  Lord 
and  Master  comes,  he  may  not  find  us  so 
talking,  so  writing,  so  fighting,  but  so  doing.” 
To  this  high  yet  deserved  testimony  in  its 
favour,  that  of  our  blessed  martyr  Charles  I. 
may  be  added,  who,  in  his  dying  advice  to  his 
children,  recommended  the  Practical  Cate¬ 
chism  as  a  most  safe  and  sound  guide  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  order 
and  obedience  which  it  inculcated  were  too 
greatly  o])posed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
escape  censure.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Francis  Cheynel,  one  of  tlie  rebel  divines,  the 
officious  intruder  upon  Chillingworth’s  last 
moments,  and  the  fierce  calumniator  of  his 
memory,  attacked  it  in  the  university-pulpit. 
On  being  informed  of  this  iiublic  denuncia¬ 
tion,  Hammond  demanded  frum  his  assailant 
the  exact  words  he  had  used  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  a  voluminous  correspondence  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  which  Hammonu’s  learning  and  mo¬ 
desty  stand  out  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
ignorance  and  impudence  of  his  traducer. 
The  ministers  of  London  also  shortly  after¬ 
wards  excepted  against  certain  passages  of 
the  work,  in  which  he  had  asserted,  in  o]>po- 
sition  to  the  Calvinistic  dogma,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  that  our  Saviour  died  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind.  In  answer  to  this  attack,  Ilam 
mond  sent  forth  a  Brief  Vindication.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  this  controversy  it  was,  also,  that 
a  friendly  correspondence  took  place  between 
Dr.  Pierce  and  Sanderson,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  in  consequence  induced  to  change  his 
opinion  in  respect  of  the  quinquarticular  con¬ 
troversy,  and,  what  is  more,  had  the  ingenu¬ 
ousness  to  confess  it, — a  course  w  Inch,  if  I'ol 
lowed  by  others,  would  make  our  “  nation  be¬ 
come  freer  from  pertinacious  disputes  and 
fuller  of  recantations.”* 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Catechism 
appeared,  Hammond  published,  still  anony 
mously,  treatises  of  Conscience,  Scandal, 
Will-worship,  and  Superstition.  “  I  have  long 
thought,”  says  the  writer  in  his  preface,  “that 
the  vulgar  notions  of  those  four  names,  which 
these  ensuing  treatises  have  taken  confidence 
to  examine,  have  had  no  small  part  of  the 
guilt  of  those  fatal  evils  under  which  this  cala¬ 
mitous  wretclied  kingdom  now  ])ants,  a  ])ro 
■trate,  ghastly,  and  direful  spectacle.  And 
consequently,  that  these  obstructing  of  the 
fountains  might  possibly  abate  those  streams 
and  torrents  (which  have  taken  rise  from 

•  W’alton’i  Lite  of  Sanderson,— Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.1,  ed, 
Zouch.  Walton  says,  tliat  Hammond  also  cniTes|Kmde(] 
at  this  time  with  Sanderson  on  the  same  snlyert ;  hut  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  mUtake,  at  will  be  teeu  afterwards 


thence)  of  uncharitablcness  first,  and  then  of 
blood.  The  mistaking  of  every  fancy  or  hu¬ 
mour,  carnal  or  satanical  persuasion,  for  con¬ 
science  (the  acknowledged  rule  of  action), 
and  the  setting  up  upon  too  weak  a  stock  for 
that  high  privilege  of  a  good  conscience,  hath  j 
emboldened  most  of  the  vices  of  the  world,  I 
petrified  the  practical  faculty,  and  made  it  1 
insensible  of  any  of  those  strijies,  or  threats, 
or  disci|dine  which  the  law  of  nature  or  of 
Christ  hath  provided  for  the  restraints  of  their  | 
subjects.  ...  To  these  so  great  errors,  both  in 
opinion  and  practice,  the  present  height  of 
animosity  and  vehemence  of  the  flame  may 
possibly  have  betrayed  men ;  but  what  it 
should  be  that  hath  so  heightened  the  pas¬ 
sion,  and  first  elevated  it  to  this  pitch  of  dig-  i 
temper,  will  not  be  discerned  any  otherwise  | 
than  by  conjecture  from  the  quarrels  that  i 
have  been  most  insisted  on  against  the  es-  f 
tablished  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  the  indifferent  actions  and  cere-  ' 
monies,  and  observances,  either  prescribed  or 
customary  among  us,  to  which,  when  no  di¬ 
rect  immediate  blame  or  accusation  could  be 
affixed,  it  hath  been  the  manner  to  object  ol>-  . 
li<iuely ;  sometimes  that  they  have  been  matter  ' 
of  scandal,  and  that  thought  to  have  been  | 
sufficiently  proved,  if  any  could  be  produced 
who  have  disliked  them  (as  if  their  being 
displeased  were  to  be  scandalised,  or  any 
man’s  being  ang;_,  rue  without  a  cause,  were 
for  ever  just  cause  fo*  others  to  be  angry  at 
that  which  were  rt  itself  moat  innocent); 
sometimes  that  the  crime  of  will-worship  were  . 
chargeable  on  them, — supposing  first,  but  not 
proving,  will-worship  to  be  a  crime,  and  then  t 
every  the  least  observance  uncommanded 
(though  withal  as  perfectly  unprohibited)  by  ' 
Scripture  to  be  the  interpretation  of  that 
crime;  and  sometimes  that  they  have  been 
su|>erstitious,  by  the  eiiuivocalness  of  that 
word,  first  persuading  themselves  and  others 
that  every  excess  in  religion  conies  under  that ; 
title,  and  then  that  the  uncomniandedness  of ' 
any  thing  induces  that  excess,  and  conse- ' 
jucntly  involves  in  that  guilt.”  As  antidotes 
or  cures  to  these  scandalous  misprisions  of 
Satan,”  these  treatises  were  written  ;  and  as 
the  disease  is  not  yet  eradicated,  they  may  be 
profitably  consulted  by  inaiiy  of  our  own  day. 

M'e  must  now  contemplate  Hammond’s 
conduct  in  a  more  public  capacity.  In  De¬ 
cember  1(144  he  went  us  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  from  Oxford  with  a 
message  of  peace  to  the  jiarliament ;  for  at 
this  time  the  affairs  both  of  the  king  and  par¬ 
liament  were  in  a  most  precarious  state.  Tlie 
king  had  recently  returned  from  a  very  un¬ 
successful  expedition  in  the  west,  while  in  . 
the  north  his  cause  was  all  but  des])erate.  j 
The  parliament  also  was  torn  by  iqiposite 
factions,  and  had  just  broached  what  was 
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called  the  self-denying  ordinance,  whereby  no 
niember  of  parliament  was  allowed  to  bold  or 
retain  any  oHice  in  the  state  or  army ;  an  ex¬ 
pedient  for  getting  rid  of  tlio  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  parliamentary  general,  who  had  long  been 
suspected  by  tbe  rebels.  Either  party  suffer¬ 
ing,  therefore,  from  the  effects  of  this  “  most 
accursed  war,”  the  present  was  thought  a  fa¬ 
vourable  juncture  for  proposing  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  royal  intentions,  however, 
were  again  defeated :  the  king’s  message  met 
with  a  cool  reception,  and  the  commissioners 
left  London  with  nothing  more  definite  than 
that  some  third  place  should  be  appointed  for 
its  further  consideration.  Uxbridge  was  the 
place  finally  fixed  upon,  where  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  following  February,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  from  the  king  and  parliament  as¬ 
sembled,  sixteen  of  either  side,  besides  four 
Scotch  commissioners.  These  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  divines  to  argue  the  reli¬ 
gious  matters  in  debate  between  them.  Ham¬ 
mond  was  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  who 
attended  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  defended  the  divine  right  of| 
episcopacy  against  the  presbyterian  Vines,  1 
who,  instead  of  disputing  scholastically  and  i 
extempore,  as  was  agreed  upon,  read  a  lung 
declamation  on  the  subject,  thereby  hoping  to  1 
take  his  opponent  by  surprise.  But  Hammond  I 
was  not  to  be  baffled  by  this  maiueuvrc.  He  , 
took  short  notes  during  the  reading  of  the ; 
paper ;  and  on  its  conclusion  threw  the  wfiole 
force  of  his  massive  learning  u]>on  the  argu-  i 
ments,  or  rather  fallacies,  that  had  been  ad-  | 
duced,  to  the  bewilderment  of  Mr.  Vines  and  | 
his  party.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  de¬ 
feated  had  the  hardihood  to  report  that  Ham- 
mand  himself  was  worsted,  and  in  the  agony 
of  defeat  swore,  by  God  and  the  holy  angels, 
that  he  had  no  reply  ready,  but  that  he  could  ' 
answer  his  opponent, — a  calumny  which  he 
alluded  to  and  thoroughly  disproved  in  a  let¬ 
ter  which  he  wrote  some  years  afterwards 
(Jan.  *12,  1665):  “1  am  both  sure,”  he  mo¬ 
destly  declares,  “  that  I  never  called  God  and  | 
his  holy  angels  to  witness  any  thing  in  my  i 
life,  nor  ever  swore  one  voluntary  oath  that  I  i 
know  of  (and  sure  there  was  none  then  im¬ 
posed  upon  me),  and  that  I  was  not  at  that 
meeting  conscious  to  myself  of  wanting  ability 
to  express  my  thoughts,  or  pressed  with  any 
considerable  difficulty,  or  forced  by  any  con¬ 
sideration  to  wave  the  answer  of  any  thing 
objected.” 

During  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  a  canonry 
fell  vacant  in  Christ  Church,  which  the  king  ; 
conferred  upon  Hammond  ;  he  was  also  soon  I 
afterwards  chosen  public  orator  of  the  uni-  | 
versify,  —  preferments,  honourable  as  they  ] 
were,  which  he  would  willingly  have  forgone, 
could  he  have  returned  to  his  beloved  Pens-  j 
hurst.  But  this  was  impossible ;  so  he  set 
himself  about  diligently  discharging  the  du-  | 


ties  of  his  new  functions,  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
structing  the  youth  of  his  college ;  an  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  Nor  did 
he  confine  himself  to  instruction  alone.  To 
indigent  scholars  his  purse  was  ever  open ;  and 
many  were  they,  both  at  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  who  shared  its  bounty.  Among  those 
at  the  former  university  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Isaac  Barrow,  then  just  gone  to  reside 
at  Trinity,  whose  father,  ruined  by  his  loyalty, 
was  unable  to  support  him.  Besides  the^ 
worthy  deeds, — for  which  as  regards  Barrow 
he  was  duly  eulogised  in  one  of  his  poems, 
— Hammond  continued  his  literary  labours. 
In  the  year  1645,  besides  several  tracts,  he 
wrote  A  View  of  the  New  Directory ;  and  a 
Vindication  of  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  Directory  was  one 
of  the  productions  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
as  they  were  miscalled ;  among  whom,  though 
nominated,  Hammond,  as  already  observed, 
declined  to  appear.  It  had  been  summoned 
by  the  rebel  parliament  as  an  ally  to  its  de¬ 
structive  designs.  For  finding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  uproot  the  civil  constitution  so 
long  as  the  Church  existed  to  overawe  its 
assailants;  and  knowing  also  that  the  Church 
must  exist  so  long  as  the  Book  of  Common- 
prayer  continued  to  keep  alive  her  doctrines 
and  ceremonies, — the  grand  aim  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was,  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  Liturgy. 
That  such  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  as¬ 
sembly  was  summoned,  the  preamble  of  the 
parliamentary  ordinance  which  convened  it 
shews.  “  For  that,”  observes  this  precious 
document,’  “  as  yet  many  things  remain  in 
the  Liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church,  which  do  necessarily  require  a 
further  and  more  perfect  reformation  than  as 

yet  hath  been  attained . it  is  thought  fit 

and  necessary  to  call  an  assembly  of  learned, 
godly,  and  judicious  divines,”  &c.  The  result 
of  such  a  mock  deliberation  could  only  be  one. 
“  In  an  assembly  in  which,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  members  who  composed  it,  they 
were  not  above  twenty,”  says  Clarendon,* 
“  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies 
to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  some  of  them  infamous  in  their  lives 
and  conversations ;  and  most  of  them  of  very 
mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous 
ignorance ;  and  of  no  other  reputation  than  of 
malice  to  the  Church  of  England” — in  such 
an  assembly,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  they  despised  would 
be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of 
January  and  the  23rd  of  August,  1646,  ordi¬ 
nances  of  parliament  were  issued  for  taking 
away  the  Bock  of  Common-prayer,  and  for 
establishing  and  putting  in  execution  of  the 
Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  on 
pain  of  heavy  penalties  for  non-compliance. 
These  illegal  orders  having  been  given,  the 
*  ColUcr,  U.  p.  833.  >  HUt.  U.  434. 
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king,  on  the  13th  of  November  following, 
issued,  from  the  court  nt  Oxford,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  commanding  the  use  tif  the  Prayer-book 
according  to  law,  notwithstanding  those  pre¬ 
tended  ordinances,  or  “  printed  i)ai)er8,”  as 
tliey  were  designated  in  the  proclamation.  It 
was  to  encourage  oliedience  to  this  royal  in¬ 
junction,  tliat  Hammond  came  forward  with 
his  vindication  of  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
CImrch  of  England,  and  review  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  which  was  intended  to  supplant  it.  And 
never  was  any  vindication  more  triumphant 
or  any  contrast  more  strongly  drawn.  One 
or  two  passages,  ns  being  well  worthy  tlie 
attention  of  English  churchmen  of  the  present 
day,  can  only  be  quoted  here.  “  There  is  not,” 
he  truly  remarks  in  the  preface,  “  a  surer 
evidence  by  which  to  discern  the  great  excel¬ 
lency  of  moderation  in  that  book,  and  so  the 
ajiportionatencss  of  it  to  the  end  to  which  it 
was  designed,  than  the  experience  of  those  so 
eonti  ury  fates  which  it  hatli  constantly  under¬ 
gore,  betwixt  the  persecutions  on  both  ex¬ 
treme  jiarts, — the  assertors  of  jiajiacy  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Consistory  on  the  other ; 
the  one  accusing  it  of  schism,  the  other  of 
comjiliance,  the  one  of  departure  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  other  of  remaining  with 
it;  like  the  poor  Greek  church,  our  fellow- 
martyr,  devoured  by  the  Turk  for  too  much 
Christian  profession,  and  damned  by  the  )>ope 
for  too  little, — it  being  the  dictate  of  natural 
reason  in  Aristotle,  that  the  middle  virtue 
is  most  infallibly  known  by  this,  that  it  is 
accused  by  either  extreme  as  guilty  of  the 
other  extreme ;  that  the  true  liberality  of 
mind  is  by'  this  best  exemplified,  that  it  is 
defamed  by  the  prodigal  for  ]>arsimony,  and 
by  the  niggard  for  prodigality.” 

After  this  just  encomium  upon  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Liturgy,  “  which  was  at 
first  as  it  were  written  in  blood,  at  the  least 
scaled  and  delivi  red  down  to  us  by  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  most  of  the  compilers  of  it,”  he 
concludes  his  introductory  remarks  with  the 
awful  reflection,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Liturgy  may  have  been  ]icrmittcd  by  God 
in  judgment  upon  the  supineness  and  irro- 
verence  of  Englishmen.  “  Our  so  long  abuse 
of  this  so  continued  a  mercy,  our  want  of 
diligence  in  assembling  ourselves  together 
(the  too  ordinary  fault  of  too  many  of  the 
best  of  us) ;  our  general  scandalous,  unexens- 
able  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  our 
Church,  which  requires  that  service  to  be  used 
constantly  in  public  every  day  ;  the  vanity  of 
prurient  tongues  and  itching  ears,  which  are 
still  searching  after  news  and  variety  ;  but, 
above  all,  the  want  of  ardour  and  fervency 
in  the  ])erformance  of  this  jrrescrilred  service 
(which  hath  given  it  the  fate  of  that  gem,  of 
which  the  naturalist  affirms,  that  if  it  be  put 
in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  man  it  loses  all  its  vir¬ 
tue),  the  coldness  and  deadness  of  our  hearts. 


the  admitting  of  all  secular  company  (I  mean 
worldly  thoughts)  into  its  presence,  preferring 
all  secular  business  before  it,  the  general  irre¬ 
verence  and  indifference  in  the  celebrations, 
— may  well  be  thought  to  have  encouraged 
Satan  to  his  exjxtirit,  to  the  preferring  his 
petition  to  God,  and  his  importunity  at  length 
to  have  provoked  God  to  deliver  up  our  Li¬ 
turgy  to  him  and  his  ministers,  to  oppose  and 
malign,  to  calumniate  and  defame,  and  at  last 
to  gain  the  countenance  of  an  ordinance  to 
condemn  and  execute  it,  as  at  this  day.” 

We  cannot  follow  the  writer  through  his 
vindication.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the 
reader  wishes  to  see  an  answer  at  once  learned, 
cogent,  and  irresistible  to  all  imritan  objec¬ 
tions  against  our  Liturgy,  or  would  contrast 
the  completeness  of  it  with  the  baldness  of 
the  Directory,  he  must  consult  the  treatise 
in  question. 

The  year  in  which  this  treatise  ap])eared  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  most  calamitous 
during  the  rebellion,  and  the  events  of  it  to 
have  hastened  the  downfal  of  the  Church  and 
monarchy.  The  unhajipy  divisions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  king’s  party,  and  the  dis¬ 
graceful  struggles  for  personal  aggrandise¬ 
ment  aiid  distinction,  at  a  time  when  all  pri¬ 
vate  feeling  should  have  been  merged  in  the 
desire  to  serve  the  sovereign,  produced  that 
lamentable  disunion  and  indifference  in  the 
royal  army  which,  more  than  all  beside,  ac¬ 
celerated  the  triumph  of  the  rebels.  Defeat 
succeeded  defeat  in  such  ra))id  succession, 
that  Charles  thought  that  the  oidy  way  of 
securing  his  personal  safety'  was  to  entrust 
himself  into  the  liands  of  the  Scots.  Having 
taken  this  fatal  step,  for  which  the  pretence 
of  assistance  from  France  on  his  doing  so 
may  be  some  excuse,  he  agreed  to  advise  the 
surrendering  of  the  few'  garrisons  which  yet 
remained  to  him.  Oxford,  then  closely  be¬ 
sieged  hy  Fairfax,  the  rebel  general,  was  one. 
After  six  months  it  was  given  up  to  the  fury 
of  the  rebels;  and  though  ”  braying  trumpets 
and  loud  churlish  drums,  clamours  of  hell,” 
arc  not  the  most  favourable  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  Hammond,  ever  anxious  to  subserve 
the  good  cause,  jtroduced  several  treatises,  in 
which  he  presented  the  only  remedies  for  the 
trevailing  evils,  and  instructed  the  sufferers 
tow  to  bear  them  meekly  and  with  ])atience.^ 
Ill  one  he  exposes  the  sin  then  most  flagrant, 
of resisting  the  lawful  magistrate  under  co¬ 
lour  of  religion.”  In  “A  discourse  of  fraternal 
admonition  or  correption,”  he  urges  the  duty 
upon  every  man  of  warning  his  brother  of  any 
wickedness  he  may  be  practising,  and  in  the 
event  of  being  unable  to  convince  him,  to 
withdraw  from  his  society  ;  for,  as  the  writer 
well  observes, — and  the  observation  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  an  age  when  the  condem¬ 
nation  even  of  the  sins  of  schism  and  heresy 
*  See  dUcuursc  of  Taking  up  the  Crott. 


is  pronounced  uncharitable, — “  when  there  is 
not  that  settled  course  of  strict  ecclesiastical 
discipline  through  any  defect  or  disorder  in 
a  church,  the  abstaining  from  familiarity  or 
near  converse  may  be  tlie  apostle’s  counsel, 
to  signify  our  dislike  of  those  whom  our  ex¬ 
hortations  found  so  obstinate ;  and  to  shew 
that  we  will  deny  ourselves  those  lawful  joys 
of  friendship  when  they  prove  scandalous  to 
others,  either  by  encouraging  them  in  their 
sins  with  whom  w'c  converse,  or  inviting  those 
beholders  to  the  like,  who  will  be  apt  to  con¬ 
ceive  we  do  not  dislike  them.”  Of  this  fra¬ 
ternal  correption  Hammond  was  himself  a 
practical  instance;  it  being  his  habit  never  to 
allow  the  faults  of  his  friends  to  pass  unrc- 
proved  by  him,  at  the  same  time  urging  them 
to  use  the  like  freedom  towards  himself.  The 
main,  almost  the  sole,  use  of  friendship  he 
conceived  to  be,  “  the  advantage  of  amending 
and  admonishing  one  another,  which,  when 
it  begins  to  cease,  or  be  obstructed,  or  to  grow 
desperate,  friendship  is  but  an  empty,  formal, 
juiceless  thing,  fit  enough  to  be  laid  aside, 
being  become  so  perfectly  unprofitable.” 

But  he  well  knew  that  fraternal  correp¬ 
tion  alone  could  not  reach  the  root  of  that 
pride  and  contumacy  which  had  become  al¬ 
most  the  genius  of  that  ])rofane,  polluted  age. 
To  eradicate  these,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  that  public  authoritative 
disciplinestilldesideratedin  theCommination- 
service;  and  with  the  view  of  proving  this,  it 
was,  that  he  wrote  his  Treatise  of  the  Poicer 
of  the  Keys,  or  of  liindiny  and  Loosing ;  in 
which,  after  having  established  the  divine  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  power,  he  goes  on  to  shew  on 
whom  it  was  originally  bestowed,  wherein  it 
consists,  to  what  sort  of  men  it  belongs  ob¬ 
jectively,  what  is  the  real  effect  of  it,  or  what 
conjunction  it  hath  with  binding  and  loosing 
in  heaven  ;  concliuling  with  remarks  upon  the 
utility  of  its  exercise.  Most  readers  will  be 
able  to  anticipate  the  view  taken  by  the 
writer:  but  however  deeply  they  may  have 
studied  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  peruse  Hammond’s  learned  and  thoughtful 
treatise  w  ithout  obtaining  a  still  clearer  notion 
of  this  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and 
which  one  of  our  homilies  jiroiiounces  to  be 
a  kind  of  sacrament. 

While  Hammond  was  thus  endeavouring 
to  restrain  the  rebellious  and  soothe  the  suf¬ 
fering,  the  king  was  basely  sold  by  the  jier- 
jured  Scots  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament, 
who,  under  guise  of  protecting,  but  in  reality 
of  securing,  his  jierson,  removed  him  to  Hol- 
denby  House,  Northam|)tonshire.  Of  all  the 
sad  privations  which  that  sacred  confessor 
had  undergone,  there  was  none  which  he  felt 
so  keenly  as  the  want  of  those  spiritual  ad¬ 
visers,  whose  counsel  having  never  neglected 
in  his  most  prosperous  days,  he  sought  still 
more  anxiously  in  the  day  of  adversity.  Ac¬ 


cordingly,  he  wrote  from  Holdenby  to  the 
lords,  desiring  that  some  of  his  chaplains 
might  be  sent  to  him.  Of  this  command, — for 
such  it  ought  to  have  been  considered, — no 
notice  was  taken ;  but  when,  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  the  request  was  repeated,  it  was 
peremptorily  refused.  Nor  was  this  all.  In¬ 
stead  of  Hammond,  and  other  pious  men, 
at  whose  hands  he  desired  to  receive  the  sa¬ 
cred  ordinances  of  the  Church,  several  jires- 
byterian  schismatics  were  sent  to  him,  though 
of  course  he  did  not  partake  of  their  sin  by 
joining  in  their  mock  ministrations.  In  this 
forlorn  condition  the  king  continued,  till  he 
w'as  dragged  by  a  quondam  tailor,  Cornet 
Joyce,  from  Holdenby,  and  transferred  to  the 
keeping  of  the  army  at  Newcastle.  The  In¬ 
dependents  being  a  little  more  consistent  than 
their  Presbyterian  brethren,  allowed  their  so¬ 
vereign  the  services  of  his  chaplains;  and  Dr. 
Hammond,  Sheldon,  and  Murley,  attended 
him  at  Newmarket,  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  till  the  Christmas  of  1647, 
when  these  faithful  men  were  again  driven, 
by  Hammond’s  own  nephew,*  the  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  from  the  king’s  pre¬ 
sence. 

Hammond  returning  to  Oxford  just  after 
the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Fell,  had  been 
imprisoned  (October  8,  1647)  and  deprived 
(December  28),  for  boldly  defending  the  uni¬ 
versity,  of  which  he  was  then  vice-chancellor, 
against  the  parliament,  the  decanal  duties  de¬ 
volved  upon  himself  as  subdean.  These,  it 
need  not  be  said,  he  discharged  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  did  much  to  fortify  the 
university  against  sinking  under  calamities 
which  he  foresaw  were  preparing  for  them, 
himself  at  the  same  time  setting  an  example 
of  resistance,  by  refusing  to  affix  to  the  doors 
of  the  schools  the  order  sent  by  the  visitors  for 
the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Fell.  At  last  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  visitors  made  their  appearance,  and 
at  twenty-four  hours’  notice  drove  away,  by 
sound  of  drum,  all  who  refused  to  take  the 
iniquitous  Scottish  covenant,  which  was  then 
the  test  of  non-delinquency.  This  disgrace, 
however,  the  university  indignantly  refused  to 
submit  to,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  against 
the  covenant  “  with  such  invincible  argu¬ 
ments,”  says  Clarendon,  “  of  the  illegality, 
wickedness,  and  jierjury  contained  in  it,  that 
no  man  of  contrary  opinion,  nor  the  assembly 
of  the  divines  which  then  sat  at  Westminster, 
ever  ventured  to  make  any  answer  to  it ;  nor 
is  it  indeed  to  be  answered,  but  must  remain  to 
the  world’s  end  as  a  monument  of  the  learning, 

*  Colonel  Hammond,  the  parliamentary  gonpral.  Wood 
says,  that  when  the  king  was  at  Hampton  Court,  Dr. 
Hammond  introduced  his  nephew  to  him  as  a  converted 
IK'nitenf  to  the  royal  cause.  His  conversion,  however, 
swms  to  have  liesm  biit  temporary.  Alhmte  Oxon.  iiL  .'MIO. 
Clarendon  gives  a  (lainfully  interesting  account  of  the 
k  ing's  being  surrenderiHl  to  CoL  Hammond  at  Carisbrooke 
after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  November  11,  1648, 
I  Hist.  T.  pp.  488-509. 
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courage,  and  loyalty  of  that  excellent  place, 
against  the  highest  malice  and  tyranny  that 
was  ever  exercised  in  or  over  any  nation.”* 

The  part  which  Hammond  took  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  famous  document  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  own  expulsion ;  for  his  condujct 
haring  been  duly  reported  to  the  London 
committee  for  reforming  the  university,  or¬ 
ders  for  his  expulsion  from  his  canonry  and 
oratorship  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Ox¬ 
ford  (March  30, 1648),  This  mandate  was  of 
course  carried  into  effect,  though  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  season  might  have  deferred  the 
execution.  It  was  on  the  vigil  of  Easter-day 
that  an  armed  guard  marched  into  the  hall  of 
Christ  Church,  and  a  musketeer  seized  the 
doctor ;  by  whom  he  was  convejed  to  the  Bear 
inn,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him,  along 
witli  Dr.  Sheldon,  to  Wallingford  castle  ;  but 
the  governor,  Col.  Evclin,  though  a  thorough 
republican,  declaring  that  if  they  came  to 
him,  such  was  his  respect  for  their  characters, 
he  should  treat  them  not  as  prisoners,  but 
friends,  that  step  was  not  considered  pru¬ 
dent.  Hammond  therefore  was  detained  a 
close  prisoner  for  nearly  three  months,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  king  demanded  his  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  assist  in  the 
treaty  pending  there.  When  this  was  re- 
fusccl,  the  king  sent  to  him  for  a  copy  of  a 
sermon  entitled  “  The  Christian’s  obligation 
to  peace  and  charity,”  which  he  had  heard 
Hammond  preach  a  yearbeforeatCarisbrooke, 
much  to  his  edification  and  comfort.  This, 
along  with  others,  Hammond  afterwards  de¬ 
dicated  (Sept.  16)  to  “  his  most  sacred  majes¬ 
ty,”  “  that  it  may,”  says  the  dedication,  “  de¬ 
monstrate  and  testify  the  reality  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  inclination  to  peace  (which  alone  could 
render  the  trifle  considerable  to  you),  and  the 
sincere  desire  of  your  most  private  undisguis¬ 
ed  retirements  to  make  the  way  back  to  your 
throne  by  none  but  pacific  means,  even  when 
others  thought  it  their  duty  by  the  sword  to 
tempt  it  for  you.” 

It  was  during  this  restraint  at  Oxford,  that 
the  design  of  preparing  his  well-known  An¬ 
notations  on  the  New  Testament  first  sug¬ 
gested  itself.  During  that  solitariness,  he 
would  naturally  often  turn  for  comfort  to 
those  Scriptures  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  meditate  day  and  night.  And 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  referring  to  the  customs  of  the 
Jews,  the  early  heretics,  the  heathen  games, 
and  Hellenistic  dialect,  he  had  some  time 
before  written  two  large  quarto  volumes  in 
Latin,  as  well  as,  on  the  careful  collation  of 
various  hss.,  made  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  for  his  own  use.  It  occurred  to 
him,  therefore,  at  this  time,  that  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  English  reader  if  he  trans- 

u.V*ai2  banderson,  ed.  Zouch, 


lated  his  Latin  notes,  and  arranged  them  in  | 
order  according  to  the  text.  Such  was  the  | 
origin  of  Hammond’s  Annotations, — a  work  i 
which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  not  less  ■ 
useful  to  private  families  than  theological  stu-  | 
dents.  I 

Having  lieen  confined  about  ten  weeks  in  a  r 
tavern  in  Oxford,  he  was,  through  the  interest  ' 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Temple,  re¬ 
moved  to  a  more  agreeable  place  of  restraint, 
thehouse  ofhis  friend.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  at  i 
Clapham  in  Bedfordshire.  It  was  probably  \ 
while  residing  there,  that  he  wrote  his  Humble 
Address  to  the  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  Council,  | 
in  the  hope  of  dissuading  them  from  the 
murder  of  the  king,  which  was  then  contem¬ 
plated.  The  wish  to  save  his  beloved  and 
royal  master  from  such  a  fate  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  inducement  for  him  to  interpose  in  his 
behalf ;  but  there  was  another  which  touched 
him  still  more  closely,  the  desire  to  preserve 
some  of  that  council  “  of  the  nearest  of  my 
blood,t  and  whose  eternal  weal  must  need  lie 
very  dear  and  precious  to  me,”  from  the  awful 
guilt  of  lifting  their  hands  against  the  Lord’s 
anointed.  Though  this  solemn  address  pro¬ 
duced  no  salutary  impression  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  may  be  of 
service  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  demolition  of  that  still  common  fallacy 
of  the  people  being  the  source  of  power,  and 
thus  of  having  a  right  to  withdraw  when  they 
please  allegiance  from  the  sovereign,  who  is 
merely  their  deputy.  A  rebel,  under  the  name 
of  Eutactus  Philorlemius,  having  the  temerity 
to  reply  to  this  address,  Hammond  came  out 
with  a  Vindication, 

His  next  work,  written  a  few  months  later, 
gave  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  pro¬ 
found  patristical  erudition  of  which  he  was 
so  great  a  master.  His  friend,  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Usher  of  Armagh,  had  recently 
discovered,  in  the  library  of  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
published  an  edition  of  that  apostolic  father, 
which  all  learned  men  believed  to  contain  his 
genuine  writings.  Nevertheless,  one  David 
Blondell  attacked  the  learned  primate’s  edi¬ 
tion,  who  immediately  forwarded  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  Hammond,  requesting  his  assistance  in 
rejilying  to  it.  This,  of  course,  was  no  sooner 
required  than  rendered ;  and  the  high  value 
put  upon  his  co-operation  is  obvious  from  the 
terms  in  which  Usher  expressed  his  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  it.  “1  have  read,”  he  observes,  in 
a  letter  dated  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  the  residence 
of  the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  his  then  re¬ 
tiring  place,  July21,  1649,  “with greatdelight 
and  content,  your  accurate  answer  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  made  against  the  credit  of  Ignatius 
liis  epistles,  fur  which  I  do  most  heartily  thank 

‘  lie  probablv  alludes  to  his  nephew  Cob  Hammond,  and 
one  Hi.  Ueury  Uammond  »  physician.  See  Wood,  *t  lupra. 
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you ;  and  am  moved  thereby  farther  to  entreat 
you  to  publish  to  the  world  in  Latin  what 
you  have  already  written  in  English  against 
this  objector,  and  that  other,  who,  for  your 
(tains,  hath  rudely  requited  you  with  the  base 
appellation  of  Nehulo,  for  the  assertion  of 
e])iscopncy :  to  the  end  that  it  may  no  longer 
he  credited  abroad  that  these  two  have  so 
beaten  down  tliis  calling,  that  the  defence 
tliereof  is  now  deserted  by  nil  men,  ns  by  Lud. 
Cnpellus  is  intimated  in  his  Thesis  of  Church 
Government,  at  Sedan  lately  published ;  which 
I  leave  to  your  serious  consideration,  and  all 
your  godly  labours  to  the  blessing  of  our  good 
God ;  in  whom  I  ever  rest  your  very  loving 
friend  and  brother,  Ja.  Aumachus.” 

Hammond  at  once  acceded  to  the  wish 
herein  expressed,  by  publishing  (IGol)  Dis- 
sertationes  quatuor,  quibxu  EpiscojMtus  jura 
ex  S.  Scripturis  et  prima;va  antiquitate  adstru- 
untur,  contra  sententiam  J).  BlondeUi,”  &c. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  Treatise 
of  the  lieusonableness  of  Christianity  ajipeared ; 
the  practical  atheism  which  prevailed,  “from 
the  commonness  of  casting  down  mounds  and 
hedges,  of  disputing  and  questioning  the  most 
established  truths,”  having  rendered  such  a 
treatise  most  seasonable.  The  grounds  of 
Christianity  in  the  gross,  or  bulk,  all  of  it 
togetlier,  and  the  reasonableness  of  them  in 
some  measure  justified,  are  first  considered ; 
after  which  follows  a  survey  and  vindication 
of  those  jiarticular  branches  of  Christianity 
which  niipeared  to  men  at  that  time  to  be 
least  siqqiortcd  with  reason. 

While  engaged  in  this  important  under¬ 
taking,  lie  exiierienced  an  ainiction  not  the 
least  of  the  many  which  he  had  already  un¬ 
dergone.  That  mother,  to  whom  he  ever 
expressed  himself  so  deeply  indebted  for  ex- 
nnqde  and  precept,  was  called  to  her  rest. 
I’or  this,  considering  the  troublous  state  of 
the  times,  he  could  not  but  feel  thankful ;  but 
what  gave  poignancy  to  the  bereavement  was, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  visit  her  in  her 
last  illness,  and  receive  her  blessing  before  she 
died, — no  royalist  being  permitted  to  approach 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  mother’s  death 
that  he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  took  uji  his 
abode  at  Westwood  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  the  eminently  loyal  Sir  John  Packington 
and  his  pious  and  accomplished  wife,  to  whom 
the  reader  shall  be  introduced  in  the  next 
Number. 


ON  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 
(('oucliKled  from  p.  41.) 

We  now  open  upon  another  and  a  very  interesting 
part  of  our  subject ;  viz.  that  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  “  Tradition.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  man  cannot  find  out 
divine  truths  for  himself.  The  only  source  of 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  revelation.  There 


,  are  no  new  doctrines  to  be  discovered  in  religion. 
■  The  very  circumstance  of  a  doctrine  being  new 
I  condemns  it ;  and  why  ?  Because,  if  it  be  new,  it 
'  must  have  had  its  origin  in  man.  Revelation  is  a 
^  discovery  made  by  God  to  man  of  that  which  is 
I  beyond  the  power  of  his  faculties  to  find  out  for 
himself.  The  proper  study  of  revelation  is  there¬ 
fore  confined  to  this  to  ascertain,  first,  whether 
that  which  we  suppose  to  be  revealed  truth  really  is 
I  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  secondly,  whether  we  un- 
I  derstand  it  in  its  right  and  proper  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
1  understood  when  it  was  first  revealed. 

!  We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
;  first  part  of  this  inquiry.  W’e  have  seen  that  the 
I  holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  inspired  records  of 
divine  truth ;  and  we  have  learned,  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Church,  of  what  books  those  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  consist.  But  since  dilferences  have  arisen 
.  as  to  the  right  understanding  of  holy  Scripture,  we 
now  enter  upon  the  second  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  is  still  about  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
I  naked  question  is,  “  in  what  sense  did  the  apostles 
understand  their  own  writings  ?”  And  if  we  would 
obtain  a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  must  we 
not  seek  it  from  the  same  source  from  which  we 
learn  which  are  their  writings  ? 

The  Church  declares  to  us  as  a  witness  (in  her 
creeds,  her  articles,  and  her  liturgy),  what  is  that 
;  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  she  has  received. 

.  But  individuals  have  a  right  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  whether  her  testimony  is  true. 

The  Apostles  themselves  must  certainly  be  the 
best  able  to  inform  us  how  their  own  writings  are 
to  be  understood:  it  is,  therefore,  most  important, 
i  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  true  sense  of  holy 
.  Scripture,  to  compare  Scripture  with  itself.  We 
!  must  never  so  interpret  one  passage  of  Scripture 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  But,  if  we  have 
;  cause  to  inquire  further,  whether  the  interpretation 
'  of  the  Church  be  that  which  she  has  received  front 
I  the  beginning,  is  it  not  evident,  that  our  next  best 
source  of  information  is  the  writings  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
,  apo.stles  ? 

We  cannot  surely  deny  that  they  who  were  them- 
I  selves  instructed  by  the  apostles  in  all  the  truths  of 
I  the  gospel,  in  order  that  they  might  instruct  others, 
i  must  be  far  more  capable  ol  putting  the  true  apos- 
'  tolic  construction  upon  the  words  of  Scripture, 

'  than  we  who  have  no  such  advantage. 

Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  be 
bishops  of  the  Church,  and  were  in  full  communion 
'  with  them,  must  have  known  the  mind  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  next  generation  of' 
j  bishops,  though  one  step  farther  removed  from  the 
I  apostles  than  their  predecessors,  must  have  known 
I  what  doctrines  they  received;  and  inasmuch  as 
I  they  were  nearer  the  fountain-head,  were  better 
authority  than  those  who  succeeded  them. 

On  this  principle  it  was  that  episcopal  succes¬ 
sion  was  regarded,  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  a 
means  by  which  to  distinguish  between  heretical 
and  true  doctrine. 

The  question  was,  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
!  doctrine  in  dispute  ?  If  it  originated  with  the  apos¬ 
tles,  every  Christian  knew  that  it  must  be  true ;  if 
it  did  not  come  from  the  apostles,  it  was  evidently 
of  human  origin.  • 
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courage,  and  loyalty  of  that  excellent  place, 
against  the  highest  malice  and  tyranny  that 
was  ever  exercised  in  or  over  any  nation.”* 

The  part  which  Hammond  took  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  famous  document  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  own  expulsion ;  for  his  conduct 
having  been  duly  reported  to  the  London 
committee  for  reforming  the  university,  or¬ 
ders  for  his  expulsion  from  his  canonry  and 
oratorship  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Ox¬ 
ford  (March  30, 1648).  This  mandate  was  of 
course  carried  into  effect,  though  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  season  might  have  deferred  the 
execution.  It  was  on  me  vigil  of  Easter-day 
that  an  armed  guard  marched  into  the  hall  of 
Clirist  Church,  and  a  musketeer  seized  the 
doctor ;  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Bear 
inn,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him,  along 
with  Dr.  Sheldon,  to  Wallingford  castle  ;  but 
the  governor,  Col.  Evelin,  though  a  thorough 
republican,  declaring  that  if  they  came  to 
him,  such  was  his  respect  for  their  characters, 
he  should  treat  them  not  as  prisoners,  but 
friends,  that  step  was  not  considered  pru¬ 
dent.  Hammond  therefore  was  detained  a 
close  prisoner  for  nearly  three  months,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  king  demanded  his  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  assist  in  the 
treaty  pending  there.  When  this  was  re¬ 
fused,  the  king  sent  to  him  for  a  copy  of  a 
sermon  entitled  “  The  Christian’s  obligation 
to  peace  and  charity,”  which  he  had  heard 
Hammond  preach  a  year  before  at  Carisbrooke, 
much  to  his  edilication  and  comfort.  This, 
along  with  others,  Hammond  afterwards  de¬ 
dicated  (Sept.  16)  to  “  his  most  sacred  majes¬ 
ty,”  “  that  it  may,”  says  the  dedication,  “  de¬ 
monstrate  and  testify  the  reality  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  inclination  to  ^leace  (which  alone  could 
render  the  trifle  considerable  to  you),  and  the 
sincere  desire  of  your  most  private  undisguis¬ 
ed  retirements  to  make  the  way  back  to  your 
throne  by  none  but  paciric  means,  even  when 
others  thought  it  their  duty  by  the  sword  to 
tempt  it  for  you.” 

It  was  during  this  restraint  at  Oxford,  that 
the  design  of  preparing  his  well-known  An¬ 
notations  on  the  New  Testament  first  sug¬ 
gested  itself.  During  that  solitariness,  he 
would  naturally  often  turn  for  comfort  to 
those  Scriptures  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  meditate  day  and  night.  And 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  referring  to  the  customs  of  the 
Jews,  the  early  heretics,  the  heathen  games, 
and  Hellenistic  dialect,  he  had  some  time 
before  written  two  large  quarto  volumes  in 
Latin,  as  well  as,  on  the  careful  collation  of 
various  mss.,  made  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  for  his  own  use.  It  occurred  to 
him,  therefore,  at  this  time,  that  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  tlie  English  reader  if  he  trans- 

T.  p.  4S1.  Vr'alton't  Life  of  Sanderson,  ed.  Zouch, 


lated  his  Latin  notes,  and  arranged  them  in 
order  according  to  the  text.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Hammond’s  Annotation!, — a  work 
which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  not  less 
useful  to  private  families  than  theological  stu¬ 
dents. 

Having  been  confined  about  ten  weeks  in  a 
tavern  in  Oxford,  he  was,  through  the  interest 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Temple,  re¬ 
moved  to  a  more  agreeable  place  of  restraint, 
the  house  of  his  friend.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  at 
Clapham  in  Bedfordshire.  It  was  probably 
while  residing  there,  that  he  wrote  his  Humble 
Addreu  to  the  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  Council, 
in  the  hope  of  dissuading  them  from  the 
murder  of  the  king,  which  was  then  contem¬ 
plated.  'riie  wish  to  save  his  beloved  and 
royal  master  from  such  a  fate  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  inducement  for  him  to  interpose  in  his 
behalf ;  but  there  was  another  which  touched 
him  still  more  closely,  the  desire  to  preserve 
some  of  that  council  “  of  the  nearest  of  my 
blood,t  and  whose  eternal  weal  must  need  lie 
very  dear  and  precious  to  me,”  from  the  awful 
guilt  of  lifting  their  hands  against  the  Lord’s 
anointed.  Though  this  solemn  address  pro¬ 
duced  no  salutary  impression  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  may  be  of 
service  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  demolition  of  that  still  common  fallacy 
of  the  people  being  the  source  of  power,  and 
thus  of  having  a  right  to  withdraw  when  they 
please  allegiance  from  the  sovereign,  who  is 
merely  their  deputy.  A  rebel,  under  the  name 
of  Eutactus  Philoilemius,  having  the  temerity 
to  reply  to  this  address,  Hammond  came  out 
with  a  Vindication. 

His  next  work,  written  a  few  months  later, 
gave  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  pro¬ 
found  patristical  erudition  of  which  he  was 
so  great  a  master.  His  friend,  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Usher  of  Armagh,  had  recently 
•liscovered,  in  the  library  of  Gains  College, 
Cambridge,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
published  an  edition  of  that  apostolic  father, 
which  all  learned  men  believed  to  contain  his 
genuine  writings.  Nevertheless,  one  David 
Blondell  attacked  the  learned  primate’s  edi¬ 
tion,  who  immediately  forwarded  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  Hammond,  reijuesting  his  assistance  in 
replying  to  it.  This,  of  course,  was  no  sooner 
required  than  rendered ;  and  the  high  value 
put  upon  his  co-operation  is  obvious  from  the 
terms  in  which  IT^sher  expressed  his  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  it.  “  1  have  read,”  he  observes,  in 
a  letter  dated  Rycgate  in  Surrey,  the  residence 
of  the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  his  then  re¬ 
tiring  place,  J uly  21, 1649,  “  with  great  delight 
and  content,  your  accurate  answer  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  made  against  the  credit  of  Ignatius 
Ids  epistles,  for  which  I  do  most  heartily  thank 

'  He  probablv  allude*  to  his  nephew  CoL  Hammond,  and 
one  Hr.  Henry  Hammond  a  physician.  See  >V'ood,  ul  mpra. 
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you ;  and  am  moved  thereby  farther  to  entreat 
you  to  publish  to  the  world  in  Latin  what 
you  have  already  written  in  English  against 
this  objector,  and  that  other,  who,  for  your 
pains,  hath  rudely  requited  you  with  the  base 
appellation  of  Nchulo,  fur  the  assertion  of 
episcopacy :  to  the  end  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  credited  abroad  that  these  two  have  so 
beaten  down  this  calling,  that  the  defence 
thereof  is  now  deserted  by  nil  men,  ns  by  Lud. 
Capellus  is  intimated  in  his  Thesis  of  Church 
Government,  at  Sedan  lately  published ;  which 
1  leave  to  your  serious  consideration,  and  all 
your  godly  labours  to  the  blessing  of  our  good 
God ;  in  whom  I  ever  rest  your  very  loving 
friend  and  brother,  Ja.  Akmachus.” 

Hammond  at  once  acceded  to  tlie  wish 
herein  expressed,  by  publishing  (IGol)  Dis- 
sertationes  quatuor,  quibus  EpiscojHitus  jura 
ex  S.  Scripturis  etprimarva  antiquitate  adstru- 
untur,  contra  sententiam  J),  Blondelli,”  &c. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  Treatise 
of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  appeared ; 
tlie  practical  atheism  which  prevailed,  “from 
the  commonness  of  casting  down  mounds  and 
hedges,  of  disputing  and  questioning  the  most 
established  trutlis,”  having  rendered  such  a 
treatise  most  seasonable.  The  grounds  of 
Cliristianity  in  the  gross,  or  bulk,  all  of  it 
togetlier,  and  the  reasonableness  of  them  in 
some  measure  justitied,  arc  Krst  considered  ; 
after  wliich  follows  a  survey  and  vindication 
of  those  ]iarticular  branches  of  Christianity 
which  appeared  to  men  at  that  time  to  be 
least  supported  with  reason. 

While  engaged  in  this  imnortant  under¬ 
taking,  he  experienced  an  affliction  not  the 
least  of  the  many  which  he  had  already  un¬ 
dergone.  That  mother,  to  whom  he  ever 
expressed  himself  so  deeply  indebted  for  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept,  was  called  to  her  rest. 
For  this,  considering  the  troublous  state  of 
the  times,  he  could  not  but  feel  thankful ;  but 
what  gave  poignancy  to  the  bereavement  was, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  visit  her  in  her 
last  illness,  and  receive  her  blessing  before  she 
died, — no  royalist  beiii"  permitted  to  approach 
within  tw’enty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  mother’s  death 
that  he  recovered  liis  liberty,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Westwood  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  the  eminently  loyal  Sir  John  Packington 
and  his  pious  and  accomiilished  wife,  to  wliom 
the  reader  shall  be  introduced  in  the  next 
Number. 


ON  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 
(Couclinli'd  from  p.  44.) 

Wc  now  open  upon  another  and  a  very  interesting 
part  of  our  subject ;  viz.  that  which  has  obtained 
tlie  name  of  “  Tradition.’’ 

We  have  already  seen  that  man  cannot  find  out 
divine  truths  for  himself.  The  only  source  of 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  revelation.  There 


,  are  no  new  doctrines  to  be  discovered  in  religion. 
;  The  very  circumstance  of  a  doctrine  being  new 
i  condemns  it;  and  why?  Because,  if  it  be  new,  it 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  man.  Revelation  is  a 
I  discovery  made  by  God  to  man  of  that  which  is 
beyond  the  power  of  his  faculties  to  find  out  for 
himself.  The  proper  study  of  revelation  is  there¬ 
fore  confined  to  this  : — to  ascertain,  first,  whether 
that  which  we  suppose  to  be  revealed  truth  really  is 
derived  from  heaven  ;  and  secondly,  whether  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  in  its  right  and  proper  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
understood  when  it  was  first  revealed. 

We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  part  of  this  inquiry.  We  have  seen  that  the 
{  holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  inspired  records  of 
divine  truth  ;  and  we  have  learned,  upon  the  autho- 
,  rity  of  the  Church,  of  what  books  those  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  consist.  But  since  differences  have  arisen 
as  to  the  right  understanding  of  holy  Scripture,  we 
now  enter  upon  the  second  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  is  still  about  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
naked  question  is,  “  in  what  sense  did  the  apostles 
understand  their  own  writings  ?’’  And  if  we  would 
obtain  a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  must  we 
not  seek  it  from  the  same  source  from  which  we 
learn  which  are  their  writings  ? 

The  Church  declares  to  us  as  a  witness  (in  her 
creeds,  her  articles,  and  her  liturgy),  what  is  that 
'  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  she  has  received. 

.  But  individuals  have  a  right  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  whether  her  testimony  is  true. 

The  Apostles  themselves  must  certainly  be  the 
best  able  to  inform  us  how  their  own  writings  are 
to  be  understood:  it  is,  therefore,  most  important, 

I  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  true  sense  of  holy 
.  Scripture,  to  compare  Scripture  with  itself.  We 
must  never  so  interpret  one  passage  of  Scripture 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  But,  if  we  have 
;  cause  to  inquire  further,  whether  the  interpretation 
'  of  the  Church  be  that  which  she  has  received  from 
'  the  beginning,  is  it  not  evident,  that  our  next  best 
source  of  information  is  the  writings  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
apostles  ? 

We  cannot  surely  deny  that  they  who  were  them- 
I  selves  instructed  by  the  apostles  in  all  the  truths  of 
:  the  gospel,  in  order  that  they  might  instruct  others, 

'  must  be  far  more  capable  of  putting  the  true  apos- 
'  tolic  construction  upon  the  words  of  Scripture, 

'  than  we  who  have  no  such  advantage. 

Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  be 
I  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  were  in  full  communion 
'  with  them,  must  have  known  the  mind  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  next  generation  of* 
I  bishops,  though  one  step  farther  removed  from  the 
I  apostles  than  their  predecessors,  must  have  known 
I  what  doctrines  they  received;  and  inasmuch  as 
I  they  were  nearer  the  fountain-head,  were  better 
authority  than  those  who  succeeded  them. 

On  this  principle  it  was  that  episcopal  succes¬ 
sion  was  regarded,  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  a 
means  by  which  to  distinguish  between  heretical 
and  true  doctrine. 

The  question  was,  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
I  doctrine  in  dispute  ?  If  it  originated  with  the  apos¬ 
tles,  every  Christian  knew  that  it  must  be  true ;  if 
it  did  not  come  from  the  apostles,  it  was  evidently 
of  human  origin.  • 
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Tbe  queiiion  therefore  which  was  put  to  the  he¬ 
retics  was  this: — Who  taught  you  this  doctrine? 
From  whom  did  he  who  taught  it  to  you  receive  it  ? 
And  so,  by  shewing  the  succession  of  teachers 
through  whom  it  has  been  received,  prsve  that  it 
originally  was  derived  from  the  ap9Stles. 

“  Let  the  heretics  (saith  Tertullian)  set  forth  the 
origin  of  their  churches,  let  them  turn  over  the 
order  of  their  bishops  so  descending  by  succession 
from  the  beginning,  that  he  who  was  the  first  bishop 
had  one  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  apostolical  men, 
who  was  in  full  communion  with  the  apostles,  for  his 
author  and  predecessor.  For  in  this  manner  the 
apostolical  churches  bring  down  their  registers: 
as  the  church  of  Smyrna  had  Polycarp  placed  over 
them  by  John  ;  as  the  church  of  Rome  had  Clement 
ordained  by  Peter;  as  the  other  churches  also  set 
forth  those  who  were  made  bishops  over  them  by 
the  apostles.” 

Again  (saith  Irenxus),  "  it  is  necessary  to  hear 
the  presbyters  of  the  Church,  who  have  succession 
from  the  apostles,  as  we  have  shewn,  who,  with  the 
succession  of  the  episcopate,  have  received  the  cer¬ 
tain  gift  of  truth,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther.” 

Tbe  value  of  all  tradition,  then,  clearly  depends 
upon  this,  whether  it  be  of  apostolic  origin.  The 
only  means  of  deciding  this  question  is  by  histori- 
c.al  testimony  ;  and  private  judgment  is  capable  of 
investigating  historical  testimony,  and  of  appre¬ 
ciating  its  credibility. 

The  maxim  of  Vincentius  contains  the  principles 
upon  which  the  value  of  tradition  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated.  There  can  be  no  question  that  that  which 
has  been  received  as  true  in  all  places,  by  all  per¬ 
sons,  and  at  all  times,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
is  true.  But  if  no  doctrine  be  true  except  that 
only  which  will  abide  this  test,  no  doctrine  would 
be  true ;  for  there  is  no  true  doctrine  which  has  not 
been  disputed  at  some  time  or  other.  The  maxim 
of  Vincentius  is  to  be  regarded,  rather  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  principles  on  which  the  value  of  tradition 
is  to  be  tried,  than  as  being  the  standard  to  which 
every  tradition  which  is  true  must  necessarily  con¬ 
form. 

It  is  not  meant  that  tradition  is  of  no  value,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  in  which  there  has  never  been  any  dis¬ 
pute  or  question.  What  is  meant  is  this,  that  if  any 
doctrine  which  may  be  called  in  question  has  been 
shewn,  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  tradition,  to  have 
been  received  at  all  times  (that  is,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Christianity),  by  all  persons  (that  is,  by  the 
whole  society  of  believers,  and  not  merely  by  par¬ 
ticular  individuals),  and  in  all  places  (that  is,  in  the 
Calliolic  Church,  and  not  merely  in  some  one  parti- 
cnlar  church), — then  that  doctrine  must  be  held  to 
be  of  apostolic  origin,  and  consequently  the  true 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

But  then,  when  we  speak  of  tradition  in  this 
sense,  we  do  not  mean  any  vague,  undefined,  le¬ 
gendary  tales:  we  mean  such  clear  and  definite 
evidence  as  is  preserved  in  the  authoritative  records 
of  the  Church, — in  her  creeds,  and  her  liturgies ; 
in  the  decrees  of  councils  ;  and  in  the  writings  of 
fathers,  when  these  fathers  speak  not  their  indivi¬ 
dual  sentiments,  but  bear  testimony  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  their  time.  Tra¬ 
dition  in  this  sense  is  none  other  than  that  histo¬ 
rical  testimony  by  which  we  know  the  Scriptures 


to  be  the  word  of  God.  And  if  it  be  upon  such 
testimony  as  this  that  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  surely  this  testimony  is  not  to 
be  disregarded  as  leading  us  to  a  right  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Tradition  in  this  sense  is  a  most  valuable  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth.  It  is  the  mirror  in  which  the 
truth  is  seen  reflected.  But  it  is  not  the  truth 
itself.  Wherever  the  testimony  of  tradition  is  at 
variance  with  Scripture,  there  we  know  that  its 
witness  cannot  be  true.  But  when  the  creeds,  the 
liturgies,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  ancient  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Church,  arc  all  in  harmony  with  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  do,  as  it  were,  with  one  consentient  voice 
declare  what  has  been  the  faith  delivered  to  the 
saints  from  the  beginning, — then,  surely,  he  must 
have  laid  aside  his  claim  to  common  sense  who 
can  make  light  of  such  testimony  as  this,  to  aid 
him  in  the  right  understanding  of  sacred  Scripture. 
Nor  is  it  an  Utopian  notion  to  suppose  that  the 
Church  can  produce  such  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
her  doctrines.  The  fundamental  articles  of  her 
faith  are  to  be  proved,  indeed,  by  most  certain 
warranty  from  Scripture,  but  they  have  moreover 
the  consentient  voice  of  the  Church  in  every  age 
witnessing  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  apostles' 
doctrines  which  have  been  received  in  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  were  written. 

The  most  important  traditionary  evidence  is  that 
contained  in  the  decisions  of  the  general  councils 
of  the  Church. 

When  any  question  arose  concerning  the  right 
understanding  of  revealed  truths,  the  custom  was 
to  call  together  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  to 
ascertain,  from  their  collective  testimony,  what  had 
been  the  faith  received  from  tbe  beginning. 

The  origin  of  general  councils  is  recorded  in  sa¬ 
cred  Scripture.  A  question  bad  arisen  whether 
Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  were  obliged  to 
observe  the  Jewish  law;  and,  to  determine  this 
question,  the  first  council  was  held  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  proceedings  of  this  council  we  have  the  key 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  all  future  councils. 
St.  Peter  was  the  first  speaker:  he  related  the 
fact  how  that  the  question  they  were  met  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  special 
interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius.  After  him  followed  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
declaring  the  fact  that  God  had  wrought  miracles 
and  wonders  among  the  Gentiles  by  them.  St. 
James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (who  followed  next), 
shewed  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  gos¬ 
pel-privileges  was  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  upon  this  testimony 
(but  specially  upon  that  most  important  fact  of 
the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  witnessed  to 
by  St  Peter)  was  the  decree  of  the  council  found¬ 
ed.  “  It  seemed  good  lo  Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us, 
to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  ne¬ 
cessary  things.”  (Acts  xv.  28.) 

The  first  general  council  of  the  Church  was  that 
held  at  Nice  in  the  year  d2J. 

When  the  heretic  Arius  had  put  forth  his  in¬ 
dignities  against  the  second  Person  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  the  emjteror  Constantine  convened  a  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  (he  whole  Church  at  Nice.  Arius 
endeavoured  to  defend  hit  impieties  by  reference 
to  Scripture.  But  when  he  had  been  answered  out 
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of  Scripture,  and  the  question  was  put,  What  is  the 
true  faith  t  tlien  Uie  bishops  present  subscribed  their 
hands  to  a  formulary  of  faith,  which  is  the  basis  of 
that  Creed  which  we  now  receive  by  the  name  of 
the  Nicene  Creed;  they  subscribed  it  each  in  the 
followini;  form  : — This  is  what  I  believe. 

This  creed  which  was  thus  commenced  at  Nice, 
was  somewhat  more  fully  expressed  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  in  the  year  381.  It  was  again  recited  at 
Ephesus  (a.d.  451],  and  at  Chalcedon,  and  again 
at  Constantinople  (a.d.  553) ;  that  is,  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  general  councils. 

From  the  council  of  Constantinople,  even  down 
to  the  council  of  Trent  (a.d.  1545-1533),  during 
all  that  period  of  licensed  Romish  corruptions, 
this  creed  still  continued  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day  to  be  the  creed  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  even  the  Church  of  Rome  receives  it, 
though,  in  detianre  of  the  decrees  of  all  these  coun¬ 
cils,  and  even  of  that  of  the  council  of  Tretit  too, 
she  has  added  to  it  many  of  her  own  corruptions, 
and  has  declared  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who 
does  not  receive  them  all. 

Should  it  be  inquired,  what  has  this  history  of 
general  councils  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us, 
v'.z.  what  is  the  legitimate  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  we  will  now  proceed  to  answer  that  in¬ 
quiry. 

It  scarcely  needs  an  observation  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  that  in  the  decrees  of  general  councils  is  seen 
the  highest  legitimate  exercise  of  Church-authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  The  question  before  us,  there¬ 
fore,  is  in  what  way  may  private  judgment  be  legi¬ 
timately  exercised  with  reference  to  these  decrees. 

If  we  have  been  correct  in  our  former  observa¬ 
tions,  that  it  has  always  been  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  private  judgment /o  investigate  faclt;  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  justifiable  (iron  of  privatejudgment  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  whether  the  faith  contained  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  had  been  the  faith  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  duritig  the  '29U  years  that  the  Church 
had  existed  before  the  first  Nicene  council. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  work  of  an  individual  which 
more  than  another  has  obtained  the  sanction  atid 
approval  of  the  Church  at  large,  it  is  Bishop 
Bull’s  “Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed."  But  what 
is  the  object  of  that  work  ?  It  is  none  other  than 
this ;  an  attempt  to  shew  by  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  who  flourished  before  the  flrst  council  of 
Nice,  that  the  faith  professed  in  that  synod  Imd 
been  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  front  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

But  listen  to  Bishop  Bull's  own  words :  “  To 
sum  up  all  which  i  would  wish  to  impress  upon 
others,  and  of  which,  after  mature  reflection,  I  am 
most  thoroughly  convinced  myself,  it  is  simply  this, 
that  all  the  approved  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  who  flourished  before  the  Nicene  council, 
even  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles,  have  in 
etfect  (though  they  may  have  a  little  varied  their 
mode  of  expression)  every  one  of  them  to  a  man 
taught  the  very  same  faith,  concerning  the  divinity 
of  the  Son,  with  that  which  the  Nicene  fathers  pro¬ 
fessed,  against  Arius  and  other  heretics." 

In  this  case,  then,  we  see  how  the  highest  exer¬ 
cise  of  Church-authority  in  matters  of  faith  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
privatejudgment. 


The  Church  declares  authoritatively  what  the 
true  faith  is.  She  declares,  as  a  living  witness,  that 
the  faith  which  she  professes  is  the  faith  which  she 
received  in  the  beginning  from  God.  The  indivi¬ 
dual,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  privatejudgment, 
examines  into  the  truth  of  her  testimony  ;  and  the 
result,  in  Bishop  Bull’s  case,  was  an  entire  convic¬ 
tion  in  his  own  mind,  and  a  noble  body  of  evidence 
to  convince  others,  that  her  testimony  is  true. 

Such  has  been  the  legitimate  exercise  of  Church- 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  private  judgment,  on  the  other,  historically  con¬ 
sidered. 

But  it  is  not  merely  an  historical  review  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Church  which  brings  us  to 
this  conclusion,  that  “  the  Church  has  authority  to 
declare,  as  God’s  appointed  witness,  what  are  the 
doctrines  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  reveal  to 
men  ;"  it  is  not  merely  from  historical  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  private  judgment  has  been 
exercised  by  individuals,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  that  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  there 
is  a  duty  and  a  personal  responsibility  upon  indivi¬ 
duals,  “  to  investigate  facts,”  and  to  ascertain  for 
themselves  whether  the  witness  of  the  Church  is 
true,  by  comparing  her  present  doctrines  with 
Scripture,  and  seeing  that  she  has  not  varied  from 
those  doctrines  which  she  received  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

It  is  not  merely'.from  historical  evidence  that  wc 
arrive  at  these  conclusions ;  the  Scripture  itself  is 
also  very  express  on  this  point,  and  seems  almost 
as  it  were  to  have  anticipated  those  abuses  of 
Church-authority  and  of  private  judgment,  which 
have  at  diflerent  periods  obtained. 

Not  to  insist  upon  texts  which  have  been  already 
quoted,  what  can  be  more  express  in  declaring  the 
right,  and  the  duty,  and  the  responsibility  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  investigate  facts  for  themselves,  than 
that  of  our  Saviour?  “Why  even  of  your  own 
selves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?"  (Luke  xii.  57.) 
What  can  be  more  express  in  asserting  Church- 
authority  than  that  of  the  apostle,  where  he  saith, 
"  The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth" 
(1  Tim.  iii.  15);  “  Ubey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  you?”  and  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  where 
he  saith,  "  If  any  man  will  not  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man,  and  a  pub¬ 
lican  ?"  (.Matt,  xviii.  17.)  But  still  the  Scripture 
is  no  less  decisive  in  prescribing  limits  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Church-authority  as  well  as  of  private 
judgment.  It  is  not  competent  for  man  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  law  of  God.  "  If  thou  judge  the 
law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge" 
(Jas.  iv.  1 1 ). 

It  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  the  Church  of  England  proceeded  in 
conducting  her  reformation.  The  questions-  pro¬ 
posed  were  questions  of  fact.  The  flrst  of  these 
was  not,  whether  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ought  to  have 
— but,  whether  he  has  any  authority  given  him  by 
God  more  than  any  other  bishop.  An  appeal  to 
history  soon  shewed  the  manner  of  his  usurpation  ; 
and  the  whole  Church  declared  (bat  he  had  no  such 
authority.  In  like  manner,  the  other  questions 
proposed  were  questions  of  fact;  the  answers  to 
which  were  to  be  derived,  flrst,  from  Scripture,  and 
then  from  ancient  authors.  (See  Burnet’s  History 
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of  Reformation  Documenta,  1540.)  And,  though 
the  anawera  at  firat  were  various,  a  more  complete 
investigation  brought  about  an  agreement  in  theae 
matters  of  fact,  as  they  are  embodied  in  our  arti> 
cles  and  liturgy  and  ordination  service. 

We  now  come  to  shew  theArarioua  ways  in  which 
Church-authority,  on  the  one  hand,  has  been  made 
to  entrench  upon  the  province  of  private  judgment ; 
and  how  private  judgment,  on  the  other,  has  been 
exalted  to  the  extinguishing  of  Church-authority. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  is  that  of  a  witness, 
declaring  to  men  those  revealed  truths  which  have 
been  committed  to  her  by  God ;  and  that,  if  she 
presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  truths  which 
God  has  committed  to  her,  and  to  dispense  with 
some,  and  to  alter  others,  she  exceeds  the  limits  of 
her  authority. 

Vet  such  is  the  authority  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  claims.  Her  maxim  is,  that  the  Church  is 
the  infallible  judge  of  the  true  sense  of  sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  that  whatever  the  Church  teaches  is  not  to 
be  called  in  question.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that 
she  has  invented  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  withholds  the  blessed  cup  from  the  laity.  U pon 
this  principle  it  is  that  the  prevails  upon  her  mem¬ 
bers  continually  to  transgress  the  first  of  God’s 
commands,  and  to  pray  to  a  creature  to  do  that 
which  is  the  special  prerogative  of  the  Creator,  viz. 
“  to  deliver  from  all  dangers.”  Upon  this  principle 
it  is  that  she  suppresses  that  other  divine  command, 
which  forbids  her  to  make  images  the  medium 
through  which  she  offers  up  her  prayers  on  high. 
On  this  principle  it  is  that  she  proposes  to  her  mem¬ 
bers  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  legends ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  Dionysius,  who  is  said  to  have 
picked  up  his  head,  after  he  had  been  beheaded, 
and  to  have  walked  a  couple  of  miles  with  his  head 
in  his  hand.  She  will  not  permit  her  members  to 
use  their  private  judgment  in  investigating  the 
evidence  on  which  this  extraordinary  tale  rests, 
but  calls  upon  them  to  entertain  the  story  as  a 
thing  worthy  to  be  read  in  her  breviary-service. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  Roman  Catholics 
believe  this  story  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  more  impro¬ 
bable  than  one  which  Lord  Shrewsbury  published  a 
short  time  ago — we  mean,  the  history  of  the  Addo- 
lorata  of  Capriana.  This  young  lady,  among  other 
strange  wonders,  is  said  to  have  continued  eight 
years  complete  without  either  eating,  drinking,  or 
sleeping,  taking  nothing  but  the  blessed  sacra¬ 
ment,  i.  e.  a  consecrated  wafer,  for  her  sustenance. 
This  his  lordship  instances  as  a  wonderful  proof  of 
the  power  of  miracles  still  existing  in  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  believ¬ 
ing  the  story ! !  But,  however  absurd  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  a  consistent  Romanist  cannot  question 
the  truth  of  any  thing  which  the  Church  proposes 
to  hia  belief.  If  the  Church  be  infallible,  and  can¬ 
not  err,  whatever  she  asserts  as  truth  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  admitted  to  be  true ;  and  all  who  believe 
her  to  be  infallible,  must  (if  they  be  consistent 
with  their  principles)  believe  whatever  she  pro¬ 
poses  to  their  belief.  The  Church  of  Rome  asserts 
that  she  herself  is  that  infallible  Church ;  and  what 
Romanist  will  venture  to  gainsay  her  pretension  ? 
Every  Roman  Catholic  disclaims  the  right  of  private 
judgment  t  and  therefore,  believing  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  and  believing  the 


Catholic  Church  to  be  infallible,  he  believes  all  to 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  proposes  to  his  belief, 
whether  true  or  false  ;  does  all  that  the  enjoins, 
whether  it  be  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God ;  to 

and  walks  on  in  a  blind  resignation,  with  a  hope  in 

that  there  may  be  found  at  last  a  passage  through  te 

her  fabled  purgatory  to  a  land  of  blits.  SI 

Such  is  the  consequence  of  maintaining  that  the  P' 

Church  cannot  err ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  evtrj  cl 

man  to  defer  to  her  authority  without  exercising  tl 

hit  private  judgment,  either  in  investigating  her  h 

credentials,  or  in  ascertaining  whether  what  the  » 

proposes  be  true,  and  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  in  tl 

harmony  with  that  interpretation  of  sacred  Scrip-  C 

ture  which  has  been  received  in  the  Church  from  s( 

the  beginning.  i) 

We  come  now  to  shew  the  consequence  of  unduly  b 
exalting  private  judgment ;  and,  instead  of  limit-  c 
ing  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  investigation  of  facts,  n 
referring  to  it  as  to  a  tribunal  which  is  to  decide 
on  all  questions  which  may  arise,  without  any  re-  c 
gard  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  !> 

The  consequence  may  be  easily  foreseen ;  but  the  ‘ 
fact  is  (which  is  more  to  our  purpose)  that  men,  ^ 
acting  upon  this  principle,  have  come  to  a  variety  I 


of  different  opinions  respecting  revealed  truth;  and  ^ 
having  each  admitted  the  right  of  the  other  to  as- 
sert  that  his  own  opinion  is  the  truth,  they  have  ^ 

made  it  appear  that  the  religion  of  private  judg-  > 

ment,  or  more  properly  the  religion  of  private  ‘ 

opinion,  is  a  collection  of  contradictions  and  in-  1 

consistencies;  and  what  is  still  worse,  we  some-  J 

times  hear  such  persons  assert,  that  they  have  ' 

severally  prayed  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ^ 

truth,  and,  therefore,  that  they  must  severally  have  * 

attained  to  it.  What  is  this,  but  referring  their  ’ 

respective  errors  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  | 

declaring  God  to  be  the  author  of  their  mistakes?'  ' 

To  avoid  this  absurdity,  if  it  be  not  blasphemy,  it  ' 

is  sometimes  pretended  that,  though  there  may  be  ^ 

a  difference  of  opinion  on  unimportant  matters, 
there  is  an  agreement  in  fundamentals.  But  when 
the  inquiry  is  made,  what  is  meant  by  fundamentals? 
the  really  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  contained  in  the  Cre^ 
of  the  Church,  are,  one  by  one  put  aside,  till  at 
length  the  Quaker  (who  is  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  of  private -opinion  religionists)  protests 
against  all  creeds,  and  declares  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  believe  just  what  he  pleases. 

The  Church  of  England  would  have  her  mem¬ 
bers  keep  clear  of  both  these  extremes ;  for  while 
she  teaches  them  that  the  Church  hath  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith,  and  would  have  them  love 
and  reverence  the  Church,  even  as  they  love  and 
reverence  their  parents,  and  submit  themselves  to 
their  appointed  spiritual  pastors,  still  she  does 
not  deny  to  any  of  her  members  the  right  of 
investigating  facts  fur  themselves.  She  bears 
testimony  to  the  truth  ;  but  she  calls  upon  her 
members  to  receive  her  testimony  only  upon  the 
plea  that  her  testimony  is  true.  She  claims  a 
divine  authority  to  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  penitent  believers ;  but  it  is  only  upon  the 
plea  that  that  authority  has  been  derived  to  her 
by  episcopal  succession  from  Him  who  alone  could 
give  it.  These  are  facts  ;  and  she  does  not  deny 

'  This,  as  wo  shewed  in  our  last  Numlier,  is  the  sin  of 
the  Weslojans. 
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to  any  man  the  right  of  investigating  for  himself, 
whether  they  be  really  facts  or  no. 

Safe  in  these  principles  (which  have  been  shewn 
to  be  the  principles  of  the  Church  from  its  earliest 
infancy)  she  may  hear  the  jarring  thunders  of  con¬ 
tending  parties  break  harmlessly  above  her  head. 
She  may  hear  the  latitudinarian  upbraiding  the  pa¬ 
pist  for  asserting  that  which  is  not  true,  when  he  de¬ 
clares  the  Church  of  Rome  to  have  been  exclusively 
the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.  She  may 
hear  the  papist  upbraiding  the  latitudinarian  for  a 
no  less  palpable  departure  from  truth,  in  asserting 
that  the  Church  founded  by  the  apostles  was  a 
Church  comprehending  all  denominations  of  dis¬ 
senters.  She  may  hear  the  latitudinarian  upbraid-  ! 
ing  the  papist  with  having  added  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  declaring  the  traditions  of  men  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  inspired  records.  She 
may  hear  the  papist  upbraiding  the  latitudinarian 
with  having  added  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  the  various  sects  of  man’s  origination 
are  as  much  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  as 
that  one  society  which  derives  its  origin  from  Christ. 
She  may  hear  the  latitudinarian  upbraiding  the 
papist  for  having  set  up  the  pope  above  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  the  living  arbiter  and  ultimate  referee  to 
decide  upon  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
She  may  hear  the  papist  upbraiding  the  latitudi¬ 
narian  as  having  appropriated  the  papal  preroga¬ 
tive  to  himself,  and  having  made  himself,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  private  judgment,  the  ultimate 
judge  of  heresy.  Would  they  but  put  aside  their 
respective  errors  and  incline  to  the  Churcli  of  Etig- 
land,  they  would  find  in  her  that  which  they  mu¬ 
tually  stand  in  need  of.  Is  the  latitudinarian  con¬ 
vinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his  own  private  judg¬ 
ment,  unaided  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  is 
insufficient?  Is  the  Romanist  convinced,  on  the 
other,  that,  in  reposing  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
has  reposed  on  one  who  is  abusing  his  confidence, 
and  is  blindly  leading  him  in  the  ways  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ?  Let  them  come  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  they  will  find  in  her  a  guide  who  can  shew  the 
credentials  of  her  authority,  and  as  she  leads  them 
onward,  invites  them  at  every  step  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  she  is  leading  them  in  the  right  way. 

If  men  would  but  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and 
with  honest  minds  investigate  those  facts  which  are 
oftered  to  them  as  truths,  supported  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Church  for  more  than  1800  years,  they 
would  find  that  they  must  forfeit  their  cnaracter  as 
wise  and  well-judging  men,  if  they  did  not  profess 
themselves  believers,  and  not  only  so  but  good 
churchmen  too. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  referred  to  are  not  such  as  can  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  our  own  personal  observation  ;  but  is  it 
the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  place  no  dependence  upon 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  can  verify  for  himself 
by  his  own  personal  observation?  What  a  com¬ 
plete  extinguisher  would  it  put  upon  trade  and 
commerce,  and  how  utterly  would  it  annihilate  the 
prosperity  of  this  country,  if  no  transactions  could 
be  carried  on  upon  the  credit  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  which  are  made  to  us  of  what  happens  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries !  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  such 
a  country  as  Australia  ?  And  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  a  wise  man  should  not  give  as  much 
credit  to  that  which  happened  at  a  distance  of  time, 


as  to  that  which  happened  at  a  place  far  distant 
from  that  to  which  his  own  observation  is  confined  ? 

No  wise  man  will  reject  the  testimony  of  history. 
Who  would  hesitate  to  accept  a  legacy  because  he 
did  not  see  the  will  signed  ?  who  would  reject  an 
estate,  because  the  title  rests  upon  a  chain  of  deeds 
which  go  back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror? 

But  if  there  be  any  history  to  be  relied  on,  there 
is  none  of  which  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
have  been  so  frequently  scrutinised,  none  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  so  perfect,  none  so  widely  known  and 
so  dearly  prized,  as  those  sacred  records  we  have 
been  contemplating.  Let  it,  then,  be  admitted  (and 
that  is  all  we  ask) — let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel-history  is  a  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  facts, 
and  the  path  will  open  as  we  proceed  to  guide  us 
into  all  truth. 

Admit  the  fact,  that  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
Christ  wrought  were  performed  by  the  power  of 
God — admit  the  fact,  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Son  of  God — admit  the  fact,  that  a  miraculous  voice 
from  heaven  confirmed  this  testimony  and  declared 
him  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God — admit  the  fact, 
that  at  his  death  all  nature  was  moved,  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  earth  was  shaken, — then  how  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  the  centurion, 
“  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ?” 

Admit  the  fact,  that  when  he  yielded  up  his 
breath,  his  soul  took  its  departure  from  its  mortal 
dwelling,  and  after  its  appointed  sojourn  with  de¬ 
parted  spirits,  again  animated  its  former  tenement 
— admit  the  fact,  that  he,  who  had  been  dead  and 
was  alive  again,  was  seen  at  sundry  times  by  those 
who  knew  him  well  before  his  death, —  then  how  can 
we  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  he  who  has  thus  ex¬ 
perimentally  proved  what  death  is,  and  has  been  to 
the  place  of  departed  spirits,  is  able  to  tell  us  cer¬ 
tainly  what  becomes  of  the  soul  when  it  is  separated 
from  the  body?  Admit  the  fact,  that  they  who  knew 
him  well  beheld  him  as  he  was  carried  up  into  hea¬ 
ven,  and  heard  the  voice  which  declared  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  return, — then  how  shall  we  re¬ 
fuse  credence  to  their  testimony,  that  he  will  come 
again  at  the  last  day  ?  how  shall  we  disbelieve  the 
Scripture,  that  at  the  day  of  his  coming  all  man¬ 
kind  shall  stand  before  him,  and  shall  be  judged 
according  to  their  works  ? 

Admit  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  received  the 
promise  of  the  Comforter,  who  should  bring  all 
things  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  Christ 
had  said  to  them  ;  and,  more  than  this,  that  he 
should  communicate  to  them  all  that  Christ  had 
left  unsaid — admit  the  fact,  that  this  promise  was 
visibly  made  good  to  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
— then  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  the  apostles  acted  under  the  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  divine  inspiration,  not  only  in  what  they 
taught,  but  also  in  what  they  did  in  furtherance  of 
their  divine  Master’s  command,  as  well  in  founding 
the  Christian  Church  as  in  communicating  to  it  the 
heavenly  truths  they  had  been  taught  ? 

Admit  the  fact,  that  the  Church  which  the  apos¬ 
tles  founded  was  placed  by  them  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  ofbishops,  and  the  bishops  were  commission¬ 
ed  to  impart  to  their  successors,  by  imposition  of 
hands  and  prayer,  that  divine  authority  which  they 
had  themselves  received, — then  how  can  we  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  episcopal  succession  is  an  in- 
I  separable  mark  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that 
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no  Church  which  hatli  it  not  can  be  the  Church  of 
Christ  ? 

Admit  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  truths  which  were  delivered  by  the 
apostles  to  the  Church,  then  how  are  we  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  a  conformity  with  Scripture  is 
an  inseparable  mark  of  divine  truth  ;  and  that  no 
truth  which  hath  it  not  can  be  divine  ? 

Admit  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  did  declare  to 
the  Church  the  whole  council  of  God,  and  conse¬ 
quently  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  there  have 
been  no  new  truths  revealed  to  man, — then  how 
are  we  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  right  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  is,  that  which  had  been 
received  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  ? 

Admit  the  fact,  that  the  creed  which  was  adopted 
at  the  first  Niccne  council  has  been  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  that  day 
to  this ;  admit  the  fact,  that  the  creed  which  the 
fathers  assembled  in  that  council  declared  to  be 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  none  other 
than  that  which  had  been  held  by  their  predecessors  | 
in  the  Church,  even  up  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  { 
— then  how  are  we  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  | 
faith  which  the  Church  still  professes  in  this  creed 
is  the  very  same  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  | 
the  apostles  themselves  intended  should  be  put  j 
upon  it  t  I 

Thus  do  we  see  that  if  we  will  but  be  content  to  ' 
occupy  our  private  judgment  in  invfttigatimg  faett  \ 
instead  of  bandying  about  opinions,  we  may  set  our  ' 
minds  at  rest;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  con-  I 
flicting  opinions  of  religionists  of  all  denomina-  ' 
tions,  we  may  rest  secure  in  the  teaching  of  the  | 
Church — not  because  the  Church  is  infallible  and  : 
cannot  err;  but  because  it  may  be  shewn,  in  the  | 
same  way  in  which  any  other  historical  fact  may  i 
be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  private  Jndg-  | 
ment  of  individuals,  that  her  doctrines  are  derived  | 
from  the  apostles,  and  that  the  a|K>stlrs  n  ceived  I 
them  from  God.  . 

Is  there  any  who  hesitates  to  admit  these  farts  I  I 
let  him  go  atid  exercise  his  private  judgment  in  . 
ascertaining  whether  they  be  not  founded  in  truth  ;  I 
f'.r  they  are  of  the  very  last  importance  to  us  all.  j 

la  there  any  who  is  prepared  to  admit  them  I  if  j 
he  be  not  already  a  member  of  our  communion,  let 
him  come  where  be  may  exercise  his  private  judg-  i 
ment  in  immligating  fmcti  without  gainsaying  the 
highest  exercise  of  Churcb-autharitv. 

Let  him  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  Almighty,  j 
that  he  hath  found  out  a  guide  wbo  derives  her  I 
mission  from  God ;  that  he  hath  found  out  one  : 
who  bath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith — not  ' 
the  authority  of  a  judge,  to  decide  from  time  to 
time  what  oaght  to  be  ^lieved,  but  the  authority 
of  a  witness  sent  by  God  to  declire  what  is  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  her  keeping. ; 
and  which  she  hath  preserved,  as  her  lioly  treasure, 
purr  and  undefiltd.  Let  him  thank  God  tliat  be 
hath  found  out  her  who  will  allow  him  the  free  ex-  | 
rrcise  of  bit  private  judgment;  not,  indeed,  in  j 
censuring  the  Church  (in  which  he  received  hit  i 
Christian  birth),  because  her  doctrines  or  her  prac-  ' 
tiers  may  not  exactly  agree  with  his  own  views  of 
what  they  ought  to  be ;  but  in  investigating  farts, 
and  in  tracing  back  her  doctrines  up  to  their  great  i 
original ;  and  if  in  any  thing  he  may  fancy  that  j 
she  bath  departed  from  the  apostolic  standard,  let  | 


him  not  be  too  hasty  to  condemn,  but  rather  dis¬ 
trust  his  own  judgment,  remembering  that  he  is 
but  an  individual,  whereas  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  contained  in  the  creed,  have  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  testimony  of  every  age  to  their  apostolic 
teaching  ;  and,  as  they  are  more  fully  explained  in 
her  articles  and  liturgy,  have  been  shewn,  by  a  host 
of  must  learned  and  pious  advocates,  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  Scripture,  and  to  be  agreeable  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  primitive  Church. 

lie  who  enters  upon  the  inquiry  in  such  a  spirit 
as  this,  and  prays  for  humility  that  he  may  be  led 
aright,  rather  than  for  enlightenment  that  he  ms; 
lead  others,  will  assuredly  rise  from  the  investiga¬ 
tion  with  heightened  feelings  of  respect,  of  re¬ 
verence,  of  filial  duty  and  alTection  towards  the 
Church  ;  for  he  will  then  have  convinced  his  own 
private  judgment,  that  she  is  God's  witness  to  the 
truths  which  have  been  revealed  from  heaven;  and 
is  the  instrument  of  his  appointment  for  leading 
men  to  God. 


AIIABIA  AXD  THE  ARABIANS. 

DY  THE  REV.  DR.  WOLFF. 

Between  the  I'ith  and  34th  degrees  of  latitude 
the  great  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  extended,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  seas,  Loin  the  northern  point  of 
Beles,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  straits  of  Bab-al- 
I  mandel,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle. 

Towards  the  north  it  borders  on  Syria  and  tlie 
Euphrates ;  towards  the  west,  on  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea;  towards  the  east,  on  what  was  formerly 
the  Persian,  but  now  the  Turco- Asiatic  province  of 
'  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  south  extends  a  line 
;  of  coast  of  1‘20<I  miles  in  length  along  the  Indian 
ocean.  Her  greatest  extent  is  found  by  drawing 
a  long  line  of  340  miles,  from  the  point  of  Beles 
to  the  straits;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  frotn 
Bussorah  to  Suez.  The  extent  is  computed  to 
contain  an  area  of  three  times  the  size  of  the  whole 
of  Prance  and  Germany  taken  together. 

'llte  division  of  Arabia  into  the  Stony  and  the 
Happy  Arabia  was  known  from  the  time  of  the 
'  earliest  antiquity.  However,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country  is  nothing  but  immeasurabk 
plains,  or  rather  seas,  of  sand,  on  which  the  eyo 
looks  but  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  vegetation.  I  found 
the  deserts  of  khiva,  Toorkestan,  and  Bokhara,  to 
,  be  a  paradise  in  com|>arison  with  the  deserts  sf 
i  Arabia;  for  in  Toorkestan  the  weary  traveller  is 
\  frequently  surprised  by  meeting  wild  herbs,  fo«n- 
j  tains,  and  shady  trees ;  but  in  the  interminable 
sandy  plains  of  Arabia  he  meets  with  nothing  but 
naked  rugged  mountains  of  sandstones.  Tbe  wild 
tamarind,  springing  forth  from  the  clefts  of  tbe 
rocks,  and  nourished  by  the  nightly  dew,  is  rarely 
met  with.  Tlie  deadly  south-west  wind  called 
smmmum  fills  the  desert  with  the  most  noxious 
vapours,  and  spreads  death  and  desolation  over 
I  every  living  bring  which  breathes  the  poisoned  arU 
'  burning  air.  As  long  as  this  wind  prevails,  spouts 
.  of  sand,  high  as  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  rise  and 
I  disappear  again ;  and,  overtaken  by  the  whirlwind, 
I  whole  caravans,  yea,  sometimes  whole  armies,  have 
.  found  their  graves  in  this  boundless  ocean  of  sand. 
.  During  the  burning  beats  occasioned  by  the  per- 
'  pendicular  rays  of  a  tropical  tun,  even  rain-water 
i  collected  in  a  cistern  is  a  great  luxury  ;  but  to  dit- 
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is-  I  cover  a  well  or  spring  is  considered  an  incalculable 
is  t  treasure;  and  not  unfrequently  such  riches  are  the 
;he  ’  object  of  serious  and  bloody  wars  among  the  wan- 

in-  5  dering  tribes,  exactly  as  we  read  in  Scripture.  In 

'lie  the  midst  of  burning  and  barren  plains,  wherever 
in  j  there  is  water,  green  shady  thickets,  plants,  and 

oit  j  trees,  rise  like  islands  upon  the  ocean.  These 

>n-  V  oases,  as  they  are  called,  naturally  form  an  attrac- 

:h-  (  tion  to  some  families  of  the  wandering  sons  of  the 
desert.  As  the  soil  yields  them  and  their  cattle 
irit  food  and  fresh  water,  they  begin  to  settle,  plant 
led  >  palm-trees  and  other  fruits,  and  form,  by  degrees,  a 
lay  f  colony  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not  permanently. 

;a-  '  The  mode  of  taking  possession  of  one  of  these 

re-  j  oases  is  remarkable.  As  soon  as  the  chief  of  a 
the  !  family  or  tribe  has  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  fer- 

wn  '  tile  pasturage,  he  makes  his  dogs  bark.  Tlie 

the  .  distance  to  which  the  barking  is  heard  fixes  the 

ind  :  boundary  of  the  territory  taken  possession  of,  and 

ing  no  other  nomades  are  allowed  to  approach  with 
their  cattle. 

—  ^  The  riches  of  the  Arabs  consist  generally  in  the 

numbers  of  his  flock  ;  but  nature  has  provided  two 
chief  faithful  and  useful  auxiliaries  for  the  sons  of 
the  desert — viz.  the  horse  and  the  camel, 
ide  Arabia  is  the  real  fatherland  of  the  horse.  They 

ar-  are  not  very  large,  but  the  climate  bestows  on  them 

'  of  instead,  beauty,  swiftness,  strength,  and  spirit.  The 

al-  Arab  preserves,  with  religious  scrupulosity,  the 
genealogy  of  his  noble  horses.  There  are  horses 
ilie  whose  descent  is  traced  to  the  stud  of  king  Solomon, 

the  The  birth  of  a  foal  in  an  Arab  family  is  celebrated 

riy  by  a  feast,  and  draws  the  congratulations  of  their 

of  neighbours.  The  little  animal  is  nursed  in  the 
me  tents  of  the  Arab  with  his  children,  and  caressed, 

ISO  fondled,  and  cherished  by  them  all ;  and  becomes 
ng  attached  to  his  masters,  and  is  treated  like  one  of 
les  the  family. 

»■  1  never  saw  an  Arab  strike  his  horse:  the  whistle  I 

to  I  of  his  rider  makes  the  horse  fly  as  it  were  on  the  j 
ole  I  wings  of  the  wind.  Should  the  rider  fall,  the  horse 
immediately  stops,  and  calls  for  assistance  by  fre- 
b*  qucnl  neighing,  —  at  least  so  I  was  assured  by 

be  numberless  Arabs  in  Yemen.  With  the  same  ! 

rst  fidelity,  while  he  sleeps  close  to  his  msster  at  night 

Ills  in  the  open  camp,  as  soon  as  robbers  shew  them-  1 1 

^yt  selves  at  a  distance,  it  awakens,  and  warns  him  of  || 

nd  his  danger  by  neighing.  It  is  strong  enough  to  ' 

to  .  undergo  great  fatigue,  and,  in  cave  of  necessity,  . 
sf  can  go  a  whole  day  without  food.  If  it  is  wounded 

M  in  battle,  and  incapable  of  carrying  its  master 

m-  much  farther,  its  first  thouglit  is  for  bis  safety,  and  I 

bit  it  employs  its  last  remaining  strength  iii  carrying  | 

mt  him  to  a  place  of  security ;  and  it  frequently  happens, 

ild  that  the  rider  has  scarcely  quilted  his  seat  before  '  I 

be  tbe  faithful  and  noble  animal  sinks  down  and  ex- 

tly  pires  at  the  feet  of  his  matter. 

led  A  not  leas  precious  gift  of  nature  bestowed  on  1 1 

lus  tbe  Arab  is  the  cameL  .\live  or  dead,  it  affords  I 

rer  great  and  various  advantages  to  his  owner.  This  H 

nd  hardy,  meek,  and  patient  animal  is  able  to  carry 

its  a  weight  of  1500  pounds  ;  and  ran  perform  se-  i 

nd  veral  days*  journey  without  food  or  drink,  having  i| 

id,  in  additional  stomach,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  • 

ive  of  water.  The  milk  of  the  camel  affords  rich  nou-  ;| 

id.  rithment.  Its  hair,  which  it  loses  everv  year, 

tr-  serves  the  Arab  to  weave  into  clothes  for  himself 

ter  and  tents.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  aa  good  as  veal, 

it*  I  The  kingdom  of  Y'cmen  constitutes  the  greater 


part  of  Arabia  Felix;  but  to  it  also  is  added  the 
sea-coasts  of  Oman  and  Bahrein,  situated  partly  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  partly  on 
the  Arabian  Sea. 

This  part  of  Arabia  received  tbe  epithet  of 
happy,  only  as  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  where  one  meets  only  with  naked 
rocks,  inhospitable  deserts  of  sands,  and  dead  and 
gloomy  wildernesses.  It  is  quite  natural  that  any 
one,  who  has  traversed  a  part  of  those  howling 
wildernesses,  should  consider  himself  and  the  land 
happy  where  the  aspect  of  the  palm-tree  and  the 
vine  rejoices  his  heart;  where  he  finds  wood  and 
water  in  abundance ;  and  where  a  more  grateful 
soil,  under  a  milder  climate,  encourages  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  cultivator.  In 
short,  this  part  of  Arabia  is  the  fatherland  of 
coflee  and  frankincense ;  aromatic  plants  fill  the 
air  with  balsamic  fragrancy;  the  earth  conceals  in 
her  heart  treasures  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the 
riches  of  its  natural  productions  have  allured,  from 
time  immemorial,  all  the  merchants  of  the  world  to 
the  .Yrabian  ports  in  the  Indian  Sea,  as  well  as  to 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  the 
descendants  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Heber,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Pelcg,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  descended. 
The  Arabs  and  Hebrews  were  consequently  two 
kindred  people  related  to  each  other.  After  their 
time  the  children  of  Israel  immigrated;  but  in 
the  most  ancient  times  the  Arabs  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  those  nomades  who  live  with  their 
flocks  in  tents,  or  those  who  inhabit  villages  and 
cities,  and  those  who  sometimes  wander  about  in 
deserts  with  their  cattle,  and  sometimes  live  in 
cities  or  villages. 

The  liberty-loving  tribes  of  shepherds — sober, 
hospitable,  brave,  and  rapacious — inhabited  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  peninsula,  divided  into  many  tribes, 
under  the  direction  of  their  shereefs,  sheikhs,  or 
emirs,  and  even  spread  themselves  as  far  aa  tbe 
Arabian  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Nature  her¬ 
self  became  the  legislator  to  these  tribes,  and 
prescribed  to  them  a  rule  of  life  extremely  well 
adapted  to  litem,  and  even  considered  by  them  aa 
a  privilege,  which,  however,  would  be  entirely  un¬ 
suitable  fur  other  nationa  ;  and  nature  haa  provided 
fur  them  pleasures  and  recreations  which  other 
people  would  willingly  dispense  with.  Even  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  Arab  are  caused  by  the 
climate,  and  are  productions  of  the  soil.  But 
while  circumscribed  in  this  narrow  circle,  the 
limits  of  which  nature  docs  not  allow  them  to 
trespass,  we  find  them  tbe  same  in  every  century, 
always  at  the  same  degree  of  civilisation,  continu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  continually 
excelling  in  the  same  virtues,  and  shewing  tbe 
same  vices  and  habits;  and  we  recognise  distinctly 
in  the  Arab  emir  of  the  present  day  tbe  image  of 
the  emir  Abraham,  with  his  servants  and  herds,  or 
his  wandering  brother  Lot.  However,  many  of 
them,  settled  in  the  blessed  regions  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  Yemen, 
erected  great  and  populous  cities,  cultivated  the 
soil,  and  enriched  themselves  by  commerce,  with¬ 
out  neglecting  their  cattle  or  renouncing  their 
pastoral  pursuits ;  and  in  time  of  war,  as  well  aa 
peace,  they  maintained  a  strict  intercourse  with 
their  brethren  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula; 
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cold  and  windy :  an  old  proverb  says,  that  it  “  comes 
in  like  a  lion,  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb,”  which 
means,  that  the  weather  in  the  first  of  the  month 
is  often  rough  and  stormy,  but  towards  the  end 
soft  and  mild.  The  rains  and  thaws  of  February 
leave  the  ground  soaked  with  wet;  and  many  seeds 
would  rot  and  die,  if  the  cold  winds  of  March  did 
not  dry  the  soil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  spring  showers.  In  March  there  is  a 
general  stir  and  bustle  among  the  birds.  The 
pheasant  crows;  the  goose,  pigeon,  and  hen  sit; 
the  duck  and  turkey  lay ;  the  crow,  rook,  and 
hedge-sparrow  build  ;  and  the  greenfinch,  golden- 
crested  wren,  the  lark,  blackbird,  and  thrush  sing. 
In  the  course  of  March  many  of  the  winter-birds 
of  passage,  which  have  come  from  colder  coun¬ 
tries,  leave  us  for  their  summer  haunts  where  they 
breed.  Among  these  are  the  redwing,  fieldfare, 
and  woodcock,  which  go  to  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
The  bunting,  reed-sparrow,  red-legged  sea-mew, 
stone-curlew,  chilT-chaif,  and  wbeatear  make  their 
appearance  in  England.  (The  bunting  and  reed- 
sparrow  are  said,  however,  to  remain  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  England  through  the  winter.) 

Reptiles — such  as  snakes,  frogs,  newts,  and  li¬ 
zards — which  have  been  torpid,  begin  to  shew 
themselves.  Frogs  rise  from  the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  ditches,  and  may  be  seen  with  their  heads  just 
above  the  water;  after  a  time  they  become  bolder, 
and  are  heard  croaking  loudly :  they  lay  their 
eggs  or  spawn  now,  which  look  like  a  mass  of  jelly 
filled  with  little  black  spots.  Several  insects  are 
now  seen  ;  gnats  are  plentiful,  and  the  ”  sulphur,” 
“  orange-under-wing, ’’  and  “  light-under-wing" 
butterflies,  and  “  humming-bird  sphinx,”  and 
"  March-moths”  appear,  as  well  as  beetles  and 
lady-birds.  Bees  venture  out  of  their  hives  ;  and 
bats  shew  themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Cattle  still  require  feeding  in  the  farm-yard. 
Ploughing  and  sowing  are  going  on  vigorously  ; 
and  spring- wheat,  rye,  harley,  beans,  pease.  See. 
are  got  in.  This  is  the  month  in  which  lambs  are 
chiefly  born.  The  farmer  dresses  and  rolls  his 
meadows,  plants  quicksets,  osiers,  &c.,  sows  flax, 
grasses,  oats,  broom,  hemp,  &c.  The  gardener 
prunes  and  grafts  fruit-trees,  sows  his  seeds,  and 
digs  and  plants  in  his  flower  and  kitchen-gardens. 
The  sallow,  aspen,  and  alder- trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  as  are  the  dafibdil,  rush,  and  spurge- laurel ; 
the  laurustinus,  bay,  and  honeysuckle  open  their 
leaves ;  and  crocuses,  daisies,  primroses,  and  violets 
are  in  beauty. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 
There  are  those  who  think — and  1  admit  the  opi¬ 
nion  to  be  a  plausible  opinion,  which  seems,  at  all 
events  at  first  sight,  to  have  much  that  is  capable 
of  being  alleged  in  its  favour — that  the  great  ob- 


I  ject,  the  first  object  of  education,  is,  to  give  to  man  I 
^  such  information  as  shall  serve  the  purpose  ofhiii 
temporal  advancement — as  shall  enable  him  tg  I 
pursue,  with  efficiency  and  success,  the  calling  to  * 
which  he  may  be  about  to  devote  himself.  And  if ' 
they  have  that  view  of  the  nature  of  education— if 
they  really  believe  that  it  is  the  nature  of  educatioo 
I  only  to  put  tools  into  the  hands  of  man,  which  took 
he  may  employ  to  shape  and  fashion  all  the  ma-  ' 
terials  of  the  earth  afresh  as  he  pleases, — if  thfj 
hold  such  a  belief,  the  natural  consequence  is,  thet 
cannot  see  or  recommend  the  necessity  of  founding 
education  upon  a  definite  basis  of  religion.  The; 
see  we  are  unhappily  perplexed  by  religious  divi¬ 
sions,  that  we  labour  under  the  sore  evils  with  which  ' 
religious  divisions  are  attended  ;  and  they  are  led 
to  say,  “  Let  us  cut  this  knot,  let  us  avoid  all  thete 
I  difficulties,  let  us  found  our  public  education  upon 
the  communication  of  the  description  of  knowledge' 
about  the  utility  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  and  let  us  leave  religion,  and  all  other  thing) 

:  upon  which  we  caiinot  agree,  to  be  dealt  with  b; 

'  each  man  according  to  his  own  pleasure.”  1  hope 
^  that  is  not  an  unfair  representation  of  the  net 
evil  unhappily  prevailing,  and  which  I  admit  to  be 
a  plausible  view  of  this  great  and  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  view  which  man; 

;  men  are  led  to  take,  I  am  bound  to  say,  under  the 
,  influence  of  a  most  unfortunate  delusion,  but  still 
I  from  motives  which  we  are  bound  to  avow  by  no 
i  means,  in  all  cases,  implying  an  indifleience  upon 
j  the  part  of  the  individual  to  the  importance  and 
I  value  of  religion  itself.  But  still  that  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  prevails.  Upon  that  foundation  mao; 
institutions  have  been  built ;  the  present  age  ba 
'  been  witness  to  many  great  efforts  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  opposite  doctrine  is  a  very  different  one. 
The  opposite  doctrine,  as  1  apprehend,  is  this- 
,  that  although  it  be  important  to  supply  every  mu 
with  the  means  of  honourable  and  successful  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  earthly  calling,  yet  there  is  somethin; 
which  is  fur  more  important  still ;  that  the  gres 
,  purpose  of  education,  the  first  and  paramount  pu^ 

;  pose  of  education,  is  not  so  much  to  supply  a  mu 
with  the  tools  and  instruments  whereby  he  m» 

,  fashion  all  things  to  his  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  fasliiu 
and  to  mould  man  himself.  It  is  to  act  upon  tlx 
object  in  forming  his  mind;  it  is  to  develop  bi 
facultits;  it  is  to  cherish  the  imperishable  seedd 
life  eternal,  that  he  may  be  conscious  of  the  tnt 
,  law  of  his  condition,  and  that  he  may  not  bound  bs 
views  to  temporary  and  perishing  objects;  but  tbit 
I  recogtiising  that  which  was  the  state  of  his  fit* 
parents  before  their  fall,  he  may  likewise  recogniii 
the  great  and  the  absorbing  truth,  that  to  recovtt 
that  state  is  the  great  end  of  his  being  upon  eartb 
But  as  union  with  God  was  the  law  of  his  originb 
.  nature,  so  reunion  with  God  is  the  great  purpMt 
for  which  he  is  now  placed  upon  earth ;  and  K 
which  not  the  Christian  religion  alone,  but  likewia 
the  whole  experience  of  life,  all  that  befals  him  a 
it,  his  domestic  position,  his  social  position,  wbit- 
ever  is  his,  whatever  is  around  him,  it  is  one  gres 
discipline,  devised  by  divine  wisdont  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  contributing  to  the  accoinplishmeut  of  tbs 
great  work — the  renovation  of  the  nature  of  Gol 
1  in  a  race  that  has  fallen  away.  Now  this  is  realb 
;  the  fundamental  question — whether  educatioo  ii'i 
j  system  for  giving  to  a  man  the  means  of  pursuisf  | 
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his  temporal  callinp^,  or  whether,  without  excluding 
that  purpose,  it  is  likewise  a  system  for  operating 
upon  the  mind  and  character  of  man  himself.  If 
it  be  the  first,  then  it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  in 
a  country  which  labours  under  religious  divisions, 
we  should  not  seek  to  encumber  our  education,  as 
it  were,  by  mixing  religion  as  essentially  a  part  of 
it;  but  if  it  be,  upon  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
being  true  that  sucli  is  the  case,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  subtlest  and  most  mischievous  delusions  that 
ever  went  forth  for  the  ruin  of  man,  then,  upon  the 
other  hand,  it  is  surely  equally  true  that  religion 
roust  be  included  in  the  matter  of  education.' 


WOKING-COMMON; 

OR,  THE  RAILWAY-STATION. 

I  HAVE  had  lately  to  travel  several  times  by  the 
railway;  and  while  I  stopped  for  the  train  at  the 
station,  and  saw  the  people  coming  in  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  passage,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
various  things,  which  might,  I  thought,  if  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  properly  applied,  make  up  a  kind  of 
]iarable.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  never  been  by 
the  railroad,  or  ever  seen  a  railway-station :  let 
me  tell  you  what  sort  of  place  it  is.  The  nearest 
station  to  this  village  is  the  one  on  Woking  Com¬ 
mon,  which  is  called  the  Woking-stafion ;  it  is  a 
most  dreary  spot,  with  nothing  but  wild  heath  all 
round  it ;  there  is  the  station-house  on  one  side  of 
the  railroad,  where  you  go  in  and  get  your  ticket ; 
and  then  on  the  other  side  is  a  place,  covered  at 
top  and  open  in  front,  where  you  have  to  wait  till 
the  train  comes  up,  and  it  is  time  to  get  in.  There 
is,  besides,  a  place  for  coals,  and  an  engine  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  into  the  boiler,  and  several  out-houses, 
and  heaps  of  broken  wheels  and  trucks,  and  rub¬ 
bish  of  various  descriptions  ;  and  there  is  a  court¬ 
yard,  fenced  all  round,  which  the  coaches,  and  flys, 
and  different  vehicles  drive  into,  to  set  down  and 
take  up  the  passengers  as  they  go  or  return.  But 
the  great  thing  to  be  observed,  is  the  railway  itself, 
which  runs  out  in  almost  a  straight  line,  ns  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  both  one  way  and  the  other. 
You  would  wonder  at  first  what  could  be  the  use  of 
those  great  bars  of  iron  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
running  such  an  immense  way  along  ;  but  you  soon 
find  out  the  meaning  of  this,  when  you  see  how 
light  and  easy  those  great  carriages  run  along 
upon  them,  and  how  an  enormous  train  of  goods, 
and  hundreds  of  passengers,  are  drawn  along  upon 
them,  with  much  less  effort  and  strain  than  otic  of 
our  stage-coaches,  that  you  see  going  by  on  the 
road.  SVcll,  then,  you  must  understand,  that  there 
are  regular  times  every  day  for  the  trains  to  pass 
by  and  call  at  the  station  ;  it  is  all  fixed  and  settled, 
and  set  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake;  every  body  can  find  out,  if  he  will 
but  give  himself  the  trouble  to  look,  exactly  when 
the  train  starts,  and  how  much  it  will  cost,  and  all 
about  it ;  so  all  you  have  to  do  is,  to  be  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  time,  and  pay  for  your  ticket,  and  then 
cross  the  railway,  and  walk  up  and  down  till  the 
train  comes  up.  Now,  this  train,  of  course,  does 
not  always  come  up  quite  to  a  minute,  though  it  is 
generally  most  wonderfully  exact ;  besides,  there 
is  a  difference  in  people’s  watches ;  so  passengers 
sometimes  come  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
>  Gladstone. 
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!  before  the  time,  and  it  seems  very  long  and  tedious 
to  have  to  walk  backward  and  forward,  with  no- 
'  thing  to  look  at  but  just  the  dreary  heath,  and  the 
canal,  and  the  school-house  by  the  side  of  the  lock, 

I  and  the  low  tower  of  Horsell  church  a  little  fur- 
I  ther  back.  However,  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  it 
;  much  ;  they  feel  in  their  pockets,  to  be  sure  that 
their  ticket  is  all  safe  ;  they  look  at  their  luggage 
to  see  that  none  of  it  is  mixed  or  lost;  they 
watch  for  the  train,  and  wondtr  it  is  not  yet  in 
sight;  and  they  think  how  soon  they  shall  get  to 
their  journey’s  end  and  finish  their  business,  or 
join,  perhaps,  some  friend  whom  they  have  not 
seen  for  a  long  time.  And  as  the  time  draws  nearer 
the  scene  gets  more  and  more  animated  and  amus¬ 
ing  ;  carriage  after  carriage,  and  gig  after  gig  drives 
up,  and  there  is  such  a  bustle,  the  passengers  get- 
ing  down  and  paying  their  fare,  and  then  hurrying 
in,  and  rushing  to  the  place  where  the  tickets  are 
delivered  ;  one  says,  "  Are  we  too  late  ?”  another 
cries,  “Is  the  train  come  up  ?’’  all  seem  to  have  but 
one  object — to  be  in  time — to  secure  a  place,  not  to 
be  left  behind  on  this  dreary  common.  Meanwhile 
the  man  at  the  station  keeps  on  delivering  his 
tickets  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  composure — 
some  for  the  first  class,  some  for  the  second,  some 
for  the  third.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  there  are 
different  sorts  of  carriages  in  which  the  passen¬ 
gers  are  conveyed :  the  first  class  is  fitted  up  with 
cushions  and  elbows,  and  shuts  up  with  glass  win¬ 
dows;  the  second  has  a  covering  overhead,  but 
has  a  hard  scat,  and  no  windows  at  the  sides,  so 
that  in  cold  weather  it  is  rather  uncomfortable  ;  the 
third  class  has  no  covering  overhead,  and  you  are 
exposed,  not  only  to  the  cold  wind  and  rain,  but 
to  the  smoke  and  the  ashes,  which  fly  into  your 
eyes,  and  make  it  very  unpleasant:  still,  for  all 
this,  there  is  not  so  very  much  difference — none  at 
all  in  the  speed ;  first  class  and  third  class,  rich 
and  poor,  all  go  the  same  pace,  and  get  set  down 
at  last  in  the  same  terminus  when  the  journey  is 
over,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  point.  But  now 
the  time  is  up  ;  the  train  is  visible  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  the  bell  is  rung,  the  warning  bell ;  the 
passengers  are  all  expectation — all  ready  to  jump 
in  as  soon  as  it  arrives  ;  but  it  is  not  come  up  yet ; 
it  is  still  a  good  way  off;  all  you  can  see  yet  is  a 
I  wisp  of  white  smoke,  which  keeps  moving  nearer 
I  and  nearer,  and  by  degrees  you  can  hear  a  distant 
i  rumble  of  the  wheels ;  and  then,  as  it  draws  nearer, 
!  you  hear  the  hard  panting  of  the  steam-engine  in 
front,  which  seems  to  snort  and  roar,  as  if  it  were 
'  a  great  living  monster,  which  was  drawing  all  the 
'  train  after  it,  or  rather  as  if  the  whole  thing  was 
an  enormous  serpent,  of  which  the  engine  was  the 
head,  the  carriage  the  body,  and  the  trucks  at  the 
end  the  tail.  But  now  the  panting  noise  has  ceased ; 
the  train  rushes  by,  as  if  it  was  not  going  to  stop  ; 
do  not  be  afraid;  it  stops  just  where  it  ought; 
the  passengers  get  in  ;  there  is  plenty  of  room — no 
fear  of  that — only  you  be  in  time,  and  they  engage 
;  to  find  room  for  you ;  so  in  they  all  get,  the  first- 
I  class  passengers  in  the  first-class  carriages,  and 
the  others  in  the  open  seats  that  are  appointed  for 
!  them  ;  the  doors  are  opened  and  shut;  the  luggage 
I  is  all  taken  up  ;  the  active  attendant  sees  that  all 

1  is  right;  the  station-man  gives  the  signal  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  the  stoker  answers  with  that  shrill  whistle 
which  the  engine-monsterseems  to  hear, and  at  once 
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the  train  is  in  motion  again ;  the  hissing  ceases, 
the  panting  recommences,  the  smoke  rushes  out  of 
the  chimney,  the  windows  are  drawn  up,  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  deserted,  and  the  train  flies  along  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  at  the  least. 

So  far,  now,  I  think,  you  who  have  had  practice 
in  interpreting  parables,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  the  resemblance  which  1  wish  to  point 
out  between  these  operations  at  the  railway-station, 
and  the  great  business  of  the  Christian  in  securing 
his  passage  to  eternity  by  that  one  way  which  is 
set  forth  to  him  in  holy  Scripture.  I  need  hardly 
explain  to  you  the  similarity  there  is  between  the 
anxious  railway-travellerand  the  earnest  awakened 
believer  ;  how  eagerly  he  inquires  the  way  to  hea¬ 
ven;  how  diligently  he  follows  after  it;  he  presses  I 
towards  the  mark;  he  forgets  the  things  behind,  > 
and  reaches  forth  to  the  things  before  ;  the  king-  I 
dom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  I 
take  it  by  force.  Need  1  remind  you  how  the  tra-  ' 
vellers  on  the  way  to  Zion  are  also  furnished  with 
a  chart,  which  explains  to  them  the  time,  and  the  | 
cost,  and  all  the  citcumstances  of  the  journey  that  is  I 
before  them  f  They  have  the  word  of  God,  the  holy 
Bible,  to  which,  if  they  will  but  attend  and  follow  ] 
its  directions,  they  will  never  be  left  behind.  To 
them,  likewise,  the  place  of  their  present  sojourn¬ 
ing  is  a  mere  railway-station,  as  uninviting  and  un-  i 
interesting  to  them  as  Woking  Common  can  be  to 
the  railway-passengers  ;  they  care  not  for  it ;  they  | 
do  not  attach  themselves  to  it ;  their  hearts  are  | 
fixed  on  that  better  land  to  which  the^  trust  to 
Christ  for  bringing  them  in  his  good  time ;  they 
look  forward ;  it  seems  long  to  wait.  '*  How  long,  ^ 
O  Lord,  how  long  ?”  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  f  they  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  The  Christian, 
too,  who  begins  early,  and  seeks  the  Lord  betimes, 
has  none  of  that  hurry  and  trepidation  which  those 
are  liable  to  who  come  in  late,  who  have  been 
wasting  their  time,  and  lingering  behind,  and  not ; 
pressing  on,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  doing.  How 
difierent  is  the  calm  assurance  of  the  confirmed  ; 
believer,  who  is  patiently  waiting  the  time  of  his  ' 
departure,  from  the  hurried,  distracted  mind  of  the  , 
late  comer,  with  his  doubts  and  his  fears,  his  beat¬ 
ing  heart,  his  tottering  feet  I  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  , 
in  time ;  it  is  not  wise  to  trifle  with  our  souls ; 
the  very  chance  of  being  too  late  is  too  dreadful  that 
any  one  should  run  the  risk  of  it.  And  is  there 
room  for  all  ?  Yes:  here,  too,  the  likeness  holds 
good  ;  there  is  room  for  all ;  room  enough  in  the 
great  plan  of  salvation  set  forth  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
room  enough  in  Cod’s  affections ;  room  enough  in 
heaven;  "  in  my  Father's  house  are  many  man-  . 
sions:”  only  be  in  time  ;  only  come  and  plead  by  H 
faith  the  merits  of  your  Saviour,  as  your  only  title  I 
for  admission,  and  fear  not,  but  you  will  be  admit-  I 
ted,  your  place  will  be  secured.  Believers,  in-  . 
deed,  will  not  be  all  alike  in  this  world,  on  their  ! 
way  to  their  journey’s  end  ;  some  will  be  better 
lodged,  better  treated,  surrounded  with  more  com¬ 
forts  than  others.  In  temporal  and  spiritual  things 
there  will  be  a  diflerence;  some  will  receive  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  while  others  will  have  but 
a  very  moderate  share  of  them ;  some  will  live  in  . 
rest,  and  peace,  and  security,  while  others  will  be 
exposed  to  many  hardships,  and  struggles,  and  i 
storms  of  adversity;  some  will  be  enjoying  the 


comforts  of  God’s  grace,  while  others  arc  expowf  ] 
to  the  bufietings  of  Satan  and  the  fierce  stormis' 
temptation.  But  what  matters  it?  they  are  onthtit  i 
way  home;  and  all  these  afflictions  will  be  forgot, 
ten,  and  the  tear  wiped  from  every  eye  as  toon  ■ 
they  get  to  the  grand  terminus.  Meanwhile  thtit 
Saviour  is  their  guide,  the  breath  of  the  Hoi; 
Spirit  is  carrying  them  along;  they  have  left  tbt 
world  behind  them ;  each  moment  is  drawing  then 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  journey’s  end  ;  alreid; 
the  course  is  almost  finished ;  and  if  they  loot 
out,  they  can  see  the  spires  and  turrets  of  the 
eternal  city  shining  bright  before  them  in  thedii-. 
tance.  So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  re¬ 
semblances  :  but  now  I  must  conclude,  by  mn.  > 
tioning  one  point  of  diflerence,  and  that  a  vet; 
striking  one  :  it  is  this — namely,  that  I  never,  it 
all  the  times  that  I  have  been  at  the  station,  sawi 
single  instance  of  a  person  being  too  late,  so  aiti 
be  left  behind.  1  do  not  say  that  this  never  bn 
happened  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  heard  of  seveni 
cases  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  people  coming  up  to  tk 
station,  and  just  knocking  at  the  door  as  the  shrill 
whistle  was  sounding  and  the  wheels  were  moviog; 

I  have  heard,  too,  of  some  being  seen  beckoniai 
with  the  hand  to  the  train  to  stop  for  them,  and 
thereby  exciting  the  laughter  of  those  within,  m 
though  it  were  possible  fur  the  train  to  stop  wbn 
once  it  was  set  in  motion  :  but  all  I  can  say  is,  1 
never  myself  saw  any  such  case;  and  I  have  bees 
reminded  of  the  text,  which  says,  “  the  children  of 
this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.”  People  know,  that  to  be  Im 
late  is  an  inconvenience  and  a  loss,  and  tber^ 
fore  they  generally  take  care  to  be  in  time;  then 
may  be  an  accident  now  and  then,  but  it  is  vet; 
seldom  ;  they  take  care  to  guard  against  it.  There 
it,  indeed,  a  refreshment-house  very  near,  wbick 
often,  1  doubt  not,  detains  passengers  to  the  vet; 
latest  moment ;  but  the  meat  is  left  untastei 
the  glass  is  set  down  half  emptied,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  time  will  not  admit  of  its  being  finishei 
O  what  a  lesson  is  this  for  us!  for  poor  perishin| 
sinners,  who  are  scattered  about  the  roads  and 
lanes  of  this  world,  far,  very  far,  from  the  way  tf 
life,  with  no  notion  of  pushing  forward;  letting  an; 
trifle,  any  little  indulgence  detain  them;  taking  m 
heed  to  the  time,  to  the  call,  to  the  blessedness  of 
being  in  time,  and  the  danger  and  the  misery  of 
being  too  late  !  There  arc  other  opportunities  yot 
remaining  for  the  disappointed  railway-traveller; 
an  hour  or  two  of  Woking  Common,  and  anotboi 
train  will  come  and  take  him  on  with  his  journey; 
but  for  the  tardy  pilgrim,  the  time  once  lost  is  loti 
for  ever  ;  he  will  never  have  a  second  chance;  and 
dreary  indeed  is  the  prospect  before  him,  whet 
he  comes  too  late,  and  finds  the  gate  shut,  and  the 
time  gone  by,  and  all  hope  of  salvation  for  evd 
fled. 


CIlAllITABLE  BEQUESTS. 

To  Me  Edilor  (J  Ihf  Unglitimon’i  .\/aga^in€. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  a  subject  which,  though  of 
iiiiincnse  importance,  has  not  of  late  suffi¬ 
ciently  obtained  the  attention  of  Englishmen 
—  I  allude  to  the  subject  of  charitable  be* 
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quests.  At  the  present  day  these  bequests 
f  are  eitlier  lamentably  rare,  or  else  are  devoted 
to  purposes  of  very  questionable  utility.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions ;  and  as  an  instance 
^  would  mention  the  following  para- 
Hoh  which  I  lately  copied  from  a  provincial 

rt  tke  newspaper ; — 

th«i  “The  will  of  Mrs.  Maria  Wey bridge,  late  of  Stam- 
■'**4  ford-hill,  which  was  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons 
low  on  the  13th  of  last  month,  by  the  two  executors, 
f  Mr.  T.  W.  Browne  and  the  llev.  T.  Ferris,  contains 
sdii-.  the  following  charitable  bequests: — The  Society 
Jt  re-  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  lOOOf. ;  the 
mes-  Church  Missionary  Society,  1000/. ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  1000/. ;  the  Prayer-book  and 
^r,  is  Homily  Society,  1000/.;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 

tawi  lum,  1000/. ;  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1000/. ;  the 

**  Is  London  Orphan  Asylum,  1000/. ;  the  Clergymen’s 

T  ha  Widows’  Society,  1000/.;  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 

iveni  1000/. ;  the  Poor  Pious  Clergymen’s  Society,  1000/. ; 

to  tk  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  1000/. ;  the  York  Hos- 

shril  pital,  Westminster,  500/. ;  the  Aged  Pilgrims’  So- 

vin{;  ciety,  Camberwell,  500/. ;  the  Moravian  Missionary 

onisi  Society,  500/.” 

j’^*^  And  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  well- 
intentioned  and  munificent  lady  will,  by  two 
,  I  at  least  of  these  bequests,  have  done  evil 

.  bed  rather  than  good,  by  aiding  the  progress  of 

rend  principles  sadly  subversive  of  true  religion: 

n  tb(  still  her  intentions  were  no  doubt  of  the  purest, 

te  tM  and  her  desire  to  do  God  service.  The  be* 

there  quest  is  a  noble  one ;  and  might,  had  it  been 

tb*K  directed  into  proper  channels,  have  promoted 

*  wij  the  end  it  had  in  view.  How  far  the  agents  of 

the  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary  Society  are  likely  to  accomplish  this 

*  inquire.  After  read- 

found  '"K  paragraph,  a  little  book  fell  in  my 
ishcd.  called  Hemarhable  Charities, — a  title 

iihinf  which,  however  appropriate,  would  not  have 
,  anj  been  chosen,  unless  the  bequests  which  it  re- 
vayd  cords  had  now  been  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
iguj  And  yet,  charities  like  these  should  not  be 
Dg  D»  remarkable  in  a  wealthy  age  like  ours.  Nor 
leniod  would  they  be  so,  if  a  genuine  spirit  of  cha- 
leryd  rlty  were  excited,  ana  the  proper  mode  of 
*•1*^  its  exercise  pointed  out.  With  these  obser- 
clw  vations,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
irn«'l  question,  in  hope  that  they  who  have 

i»"lMi  PO"'®*’  niay  go  and  do  likewise ; 

*  •  and  “"y  the  facts  adduced  will  serve  to 
whrt  ilisabuse  the  minds  of  your  humbler  readers 

nd  tlu  Bn  impression  which  I  find  the  papists,  in 
r  evu  their  popular  jiublications,  are  anxious  to  pro¬ 
duce,  that  we  owe  aU  our  parochial  charities 
- to  a  period  prior  to  the  Reformation.  I  re¬ 
main,  Sir,  your  wellwisher,  W. 

^(quett  to  provide  an  Asylum  for  Maiden  Oentle women 
in  their  Old  Age. 

gl)  of  York,  Masons’  Hospital, 

guffi-  Mary  Wandesford,  of  the  city  of  York,  spinster 
httien  November  4,  1725,  gave  all  her  lands 

e  be*  t®  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  others,  in 


trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ten  poor  gentle¬ 
women,  who  were  never  married,  and  should  be  of 
the  religion  practised  in  the  Church  of  England, 
who  should  retire  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of 
the  world  into  a  religious  house ;  a  Protestant 
retirement  to  be  provided  for  them,  where  they 
should  be  obliged  to  continue  for  life  ;  and  she  di¬ 
rected  that  if  any  person  elected  into  that  society 
by  the  trustees  (whom  she  constituted  and  appoint¬ 
ed  perpetual  electors)  should  withdraw  herself  from 
the  house,  or  should  marry,  or  behave  herself  un¬ 
suitably  to  the  rules  and  design  of  the  foundation, 
the  trustees  should  remove  her,  and  fill  her  place 
with  another  gentlewoman. 

And  she  directed  her  trustees  to  purchase  a  con¬ 
venient  habitation  for  the  said  poor  gentlewomen, 
where  they  might  all  live  together  under  one  roof, 
and  make  a  small  congregation,  once  at  least  every 
day,  at  prayers,  such  as  her  trustees  should  think 
proper  for  their  ease  and  circumstances ;  and  she 
appointed  10/.  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  a  reader, 
who  should  be  appointed  by  her  trustees. 

The  maiden  gentlewomen  admitted  are  appointed 
by  the  trustees,  on  petition,  stating  the  age,  place 
of  abode,  and  means  of  the  petitioner ;  that  she  has 
lived  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  of  respectable 
character.  Proof  is  required  that  she  is  above  the 
age  of  fifty  years. 

Munificent  Bequest, 

Stantott-upon-  Wye,  Herefordshire. 

George  Jarvis,  Esq.,  gave  by  his  will,  in  1790, 
30,000/.,  to  be  invested  in  government  securities,  in 
trust,  to  apply  the  yearly  produce  thereof  in  money, 
provision,  physic,  or  clothes,  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish  of  Bredwardine  and  Litten. 

Cow  Charity, 

Bebington,  Cheshire. 

William  Hulme,  of  Poulton,  a.d.  1620,  gave  three 
Cows  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  minister  and  church¬ 
wardens,  to  the  poorest  and  godliest  parishioners, 
at  eight  groats  a  year,  and  this  hire  to  be  employed 
for  the  increase  of  parish  cows.  Christopher  Small- 
shall  gave  three  cows  for  the  same  purpose,  a.d. 
1625,  and  John  Briscow,  of  Poulton,  gave  21,  10s. 
for  the  buying  of  a  parish  cow  a.d.  1661. 

These  extracts  from  the  table  of  benefactions  in 
the  parish  church  are  the  only  record  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  charity  which  has  been  of  much  service 
to  the  industrious  poor.  An  account-book  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rector,  and  extending  back  as  far  as 
1692,  contains  regular  entries  of  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
At  that  time  their  number  was  twenty-nine ;  in 
1744,  thirty-one;  in  1760,  twenty-two;  in  1780, 
sixteen ;  in  1800,  ten,  and  in  1830  it  was  reduced 
to  5  ;  in  1835  it  had  risen  to  eight. 

Each  individual  contributes  5s.  a  year  for  the  use 
of  his  cow,  and  these  contributions,  with  occasional 
'  additions  from  small  fines  imposed  by  the  magis¬ 
trates,  ate  the  only  sources  of  income  to  the  charity. 
On  the  25th  of  April  in  every  year  the  cows  are 
exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  rector  and 
churchwardens,  and  every  person  is  required  to 
find  security  for  proper  care  and  attention  being 
paid  to  the  cow  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  Each 
cow  is  branded  on  one  horn  with  the  initial  letter 
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of  the  parish,  and  on  the  other  with  those  of  the 
rector. 

SlimHiant  to  Learning. 

Little  Ouseburn,  Yorkihire. 

The  sum  of  two  shillinfts  and  sixpence  yearly  is 
paid  from  Dorothy  Sutton's  lej^acy,  for  a  reward  to 
the  child  who  is  found  to  repeat  the  Catechism  the 
best  on  examination  in  the  church  at  Easter,  in 
pursuance  of  Mrs.  Sutton's  will,  and  which  direc* 
tinn  is  duly  complied  with. 

Cliffe  Pypard,  Wiltt, 

In  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Thomas  Spack* 
man,  is  as  follows : — 

‘’June  5th,  1G75.  I  do  charge  my  lands  with 
twenty-one  shillings  by  the  year,  and  to  continue 
for  ever,  viz.  one  shilling  to  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  to  mind  him  of  his  duty  in  catechising  the 
children  ;  twenty  shillings  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
yearly,  to  be  given  them  at  the  church,  viz.  five 
shillings  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  five  shillings  on  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blestted  Virgin  Mary,  five 
shillings  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's,  and  five  shil¬ 
lings  on  St  Matthew's  day.  My  will  is,  that 
twenty  poor  people  do  receive  threepence  a  piece, 
and  that  they  be  at  the  church  at  the  beginning 
of  prayers,  or  else  to  have  no  share ;  if  the  number 
be  not  twenty,  then  tbe  remains  to  be  given  to 
those  that  are  best  deserving,  and  if  they  can  let 
them  sing  the  15th  Psalm.  Now,  if  the  minister 
be  a  good  man,  he  will  be  careful  to  see  this  my 
will  performed,  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  that 
at  this  day  is  almost  destitute.” 

Eneouragement  for  Female  Servant!. 

Maidenhead,  Berks. 

Dame  Ann  Pocock,  by  will  dated  2Ist  July,  1816, 
bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  ten  single  women- 
servants,  not  under  the  age  of  25  years,  who  should 
have  lived  seven  years  in  one  service  in  the  town 
of  Maidenhead  or  its  vicinity,  and  be  therein  at  the 
time  of  applying  for  this  bequest,  10/.  each,  to  be 
given  for  tbe  first  time  within  one  year  after  her 
decease,  for  the  encouragement  of  religious  good 
conduct,  virtue  and  morality ;  and  to  be  afterwards 
given  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  after  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  as  above  directed,  and  for  ever.  No 
woman  to  have  the  bequest  more  than  once.  Tlie 
distribution  takes  place  on  the  6th  of  July  every 
alternate  year,  and  public  notice  is  previously 
given  in  the  churches. 

Boundary  Custom. 

Clifton  Rrynes,  Buckinghamshire. 

It  is  stated  in  the  parliamentary  returns  in  1786, 
that  aome  land,  then  let  at  12/.  per  annum,  was 
given  by  Sir  Hugh  Kite  for  the  poor  of  this  parish. 
And  it  appears,  from  a  book  in  the  custody  of  the 
minister,  dated  1821,  compiled  by  an  antiquary  for 
a  history  of  the  county,  that  the  rector  holds  a 
close  of  pasture-ground  called  Kites,  which  had 
been  formerly  given  to  support  a  lamp  burning  in 
the  church  of  Clifton  Reynes,  but  which  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  charge  of  finding  one  small  loaf,  a  piece 
of  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  ale  to  every  married  per¬ 
son,  and  half  a  pint  to  every  unmarried  person, 
resident  in  Clifton,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen, 
when  they  walked  the  parish  boundaries  in  lega¬ 
tion-week.  Tbe  close  was  annexed  to  the  rectory 
in  the  12th  Elizabeth. 


In  the  month  of  January,  a  distribution  is  madt 
by  the  rector  to  all  parishioners  of  the  pariiL 
Each  person  receives  a  twopenny  loaf,  a  piece  d 
cheese,  and  a  pint  of  ale  if  married,  and  halfi 
pint  if  single. 

Lord  lYharton’s  Charity. 

Philip  Lord  Wharton,  by  indenture,  12th  July, 
conveyed  premises  in  the  city  of  York  to  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Harley  and  others,  upon  trust,  that  the  rena 
and  profits  should  be  employed  for  the  buying  d 
English  Bibles  and  Catechisms,  to  be  distributed 
yearly  to  and  amongst  poor  children  who  can  read. 
And  by  further  instruction  in  writing,  dated  24ll 
April  1693,  he  ordered  that  1050  Bibles,  with  thi 
singing-psalms  bound  up  therewith,  should  be  year¬ 
ly  provided,  of  the  English  translation  published 
by  authority,  in  a  large  duodecimo,  each  Bible  m 
exceeding  2s.  6d.  in  price,  or  as  near  thereabout 
as  could  be  bought:  that  the  like  number  of  Cats 
chisms  should  be  yearly  provided  :  that  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  by  a  stamp  ehould  be  on  the  outside  cover  d 
each  book,  with  these  words,  “  By  the  will  of  Philip 
Lord  Wharton that  there  should  be  a  printed 
paper  pasted  inside  the  Bibles,  to  this  effect 
“  'These  reading-psalms,  in  the  English  transla¬ 
tion,  in  the  Bible,  are  to  be  learnt  without  book  It 
tbe  child  to  whom  this  book  is  given,  namely,  la 
15th,  25th,  37th,  101st,  113th,  145th.'' 

Reeoneiliation  of  Enemies. 

London,  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap. 

Robert  Halliday,  by  his  will  dated  6th  May,  1491. 
gave  estates  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard’s,  East- 
cheap,  the  rents  to  be  applied  to  various  purpose! 
and,  amongst  others,  5s.  either  to  the  churcbwai- 
dens,  to  make  an  entertainment  among  such  per¬ 
sons  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Clemont  who  should 
be  at  variance  with  each  other,  on  the  week  pre 
ceding  Easter,  to  induce  such  persons  to  be  bette 
neighbourhood,  and  to  beget  brotherly  love  amongc 
them;  or  if  none  should  be  found  in  the  said  pa¬ 
rish,  then  to  make  an  entertainment  with  the  k 
amongst  the  honest  parishioners. 

I  shall  probably  send  you  a  few  additional 
extracts  for  a  future  number  of  your  Ma» 
zitie  ;  at  present  I  shall  coneliule  with  a  be¬ 
quest  made  to  supply  the  poor  with  fish  duris; 
I.ent,  fish  being  the  food  reeotiimended  by  the 
Homily  on  fasting  to  be  eaten  at  that  seasoi. 
This  provision  appears  to  have  been  made 
chiefly  for  the  salte  of  the  fisheries,  though  I 
reniemlier  Tertullian  mentions  fish  as  the  foot 
l>est  suited  to  days  of  abstinence. 

Clavering,  Esses. 

John  Thake,  by  will  dated  13th  June,  15^ 
gave  to  Richard  Cockerell  and  his  heirs  his  hos* 
and  lands  called  Valence,  upon  condition  that  th^ 
should  for  ever  yearly,  on  Friday  the  first  weeks 
I.ent,  give  to  the  poor  people  of  Clavering  oai 
barrel  of  white  herrings,  and  a  cade  of  red  ber- 
rings,  always  to  be  given  by  the  oversight  of  ihi 
churchwardens,  and  the  tenants  and  occupiers  i 
the  lordship  and  parsonage  of  Clavering. 

Similar  betjuests  were  nnade  to  Felsted, 
hlssex,  Margate,  Kent,  and  Farnham  Koyil) 
Bucks  (1604). 
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THE  ALTAR-SPOILEU. 

The  sound  of  prayer  had  ceased  longwhile, 
The  vesper-song  was  done, 

And  from  the  minster’s  holy  aisle 
The  people,  one  hy  one, 

Had  pass'd  away,  till  all  were  gone ; 

And,  darkly  closing,  night  had  drawn 
O’er  tower  and  turret,  cross  and  tomh, 

A  veil  of  most  religious  gloom ; 

And  cloister,  chapel,  choir,  and  nave, 

Were  silent  as  the  silent  grave. 

But  o'er  the  altar  stream’d  a  ray 
Forth  from  the  holiest  place. 

That  turn’d  the  darkness  into  day ; — 

Down  the  dim  aisles,  and  far  away. 
Shedding  a  shadowy  grace. 

Nine  costly  silver  lamps,  whose  light 
Shone,  without  ceasing,  day  and  night. 
Beam’d  a  soft  radiance,  and  bedew’d 
The  golden  vessels  rang’d  below 
With  a  deep  brilliancy — a  glow 
Yet  solemn  and  subdued. 

There  stood,  of  purest  virgin  ore. 

The  massy  chalice,  graved 
With  lines  of  high  symbolic  lore. 

Of  grace,  and  sinners  saved. 

There  stood  the  paten,  blazon’d  fair 
With  rays  of  glory ;  blest  to  bear 
That  precious  food  the  Church  applies 
In  her  most  awful  sacrifice. 

To  strengthen  fainting  souls,  and  sign 
Their  title  to  the  life  divine. 

But,  hark !— a  tread  of  heavy  sound, 

As  of  a  foot  almost  profane. 

Breaks  rudely  on  the  deep  profound ; 

Now  loud,  now  lost,  now  heard  again 
Advancing  up  the  echoing  space. 

Till  in  the  glimmering  sheen 
A  moving  form,  a  human  face, 
la  indistinctly  seen. 

Is  he  some  mourner,  come  to  weep  T 
To  pray,  that  prayers  and  groanings  deep. 
Long  fasts  and  watchings,  doubts  and  fears, 
And  floods  of  soul-dissolving  tears. 

Some  reconciling  grace  may  gain 
Ere  prayer  and  penance  all  be  vain  I 
Would  he  came  mourning! — A*  be  crawls 
Along,  behind  the  darken'd  stalls, 

Mark  bow  be  shuns  the  light,  and  trace 
The  scars  of  guilt  that  seam  his  face. 

He  is  the  altar-spoiler— worst 

Of  all  the  sons  of  crime  and  night— 
Most  unforgiven,  and  must  accursed 
In  the  great  Judge’s  sight. 


Now  with  firm  foot  approaching  near 
The  consecrated  gold. 

He  madly  hopes,  without  a  fear. 

On  those  rich  vessels,  blest  and  dear. 

To  lay  his  impious  hold. 

Curst  expectation !  Ere  his  hand 
But  touch’d  the  chalice-brim. 

The  deadly  deed  the  Avenger  scann’d — 

The  fire  burst  out  on  him. 

From  the  dread  presence  hurl’d  afar. 

And  blasted  by  the  lightning- scar, 

Down  at  the  altar’s  steps  he  sunk 
A  livid,  loathsome,  lifeless  trunk. 

Go,  cast  him  out — let  not  his  corse 
Pollute  the  shrine  till  morning : 

But  spread  the  tale ;  and  may  remorse 
Fall,  at  the  fearful  warning. 

With  sharp  and  piercing  point  and  sting 
On  their  swoln  hearts,  who  fill 
Their  coffers  with  the  holy  thing. 

Till  heart,  and  mind,  and  will. 

Be  bow’d  and  contrite ;  till  the  proud. 

With  humble  voice  and  prayer. 

Round  the  lone  sanctuary  crowd. 

And  to  the  altar  bear 
The  portion  of  that  hallow’d  prey 
Their  godless  sires  of  yore 
From  Christ’s  loved  vineyard,  in  the  day 
Of  desolation,  tore. 

Bath,  Feb.  13,  1843.  J.  J.  D. 

LENT. 

[This  forty -days’  fast  of  Lent  was  taken  up  by  holy 
Church  in  imitation  of  Moses  and  Elias  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  principally  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour’s 
fast  in  the  New  Testament:  “  that  we  mi|;hl,”  says 
8t.  Augustine,  “  as  far  as  we  are  able,  conform  to 
Christ's  practie<‘,  and  suffer  with  him  here,  that  we 
may  reign  with  him  hereafter.” — Bi>.  Bjiarrutc.} 

O  MERCIFUL  Creator,  hear 

Our  prayers  to  thee  devoutly  bent. 

Which  we  pour  forth  with  many  a  tear 
In  this  most  holy  fast  of  Lent ! 

Thou  mildest  Searcher  of  each  heart. 

Who  know’st  the  weakness  of  our  strength. 

To  us  forgiving  grace  impart. 

Since  we  return  to  thee  at  length. 

.Much  have  we  sinned,  to  our  shame ; 

But  spare  us,  who  our  sins  confess ; 

And,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name. 

To  our  sick  souls  afford  redress. 

Grant  that  the  flesh  may  be  so  pin’d 
By  means  of  outward  abstinence, 

.4s  that  the  sober  watchful  mind 
May  fast  from  spots  of  all  offence. 

Grant  this,  O  blessed  Trinity  1 
Pure  Unity,  to  this  incline; 

That  the  effects  of  fasts  may  be 

A  grateful  recompense  for  thine.  Drummond. 
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Mr.  Bloxam’s  little  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  (Tilt  and  Bogue) 
is  the  only  treatise  which  in  a  popular  way  ex> 
plains  the  principles  of  this  noble  art.  Many  works, 
excellent  of  their  kind,  have  lately  appeared,  in 
which  principles  have  been  assumed ;  but  these  are 
obviously  only  available  to  such  as  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  study  of  architecture, — in  other 
words,  to  those  who  understand  its  principles.  This 
information  is  very  clearly  conveyed  by  way  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  in  Mr.  Bloxam’s  treatise,  of  which 
the  fifth  edition,  illustrated  by  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  beautiful  woodcuts,  lies  before  us.  After 
mastering  “  the  principles,"  the  reader  may  pro¬ 
fitably  consult  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  and  the 
excellent  treatises  by  Poole,  Markland,  Barr,  and 
others. 

'While  on  this  subject,  we  would  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  two  seasonable  tracts  just  put  forth  by 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society:  A  few  Words  to 
the  Parish  Clerks  and  Sextons  of  Country  Parishes, 
and  Church- Enlargement  and  Church- Arrangement, 


Several  pretty  volumes  of  poetry,  original  and 
select,  have  recently  appeared,  which  the  reader, 
should  he  not  already  possess  them,  will  thank  us 
for  recommending.  Hymns  on  the  Catechism,  by 
the  author  of  The  Cathedral,  and  Hymns  for  Children, 
in  accordance  with  the  Catechism,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale  (Burns),  will  be  found  valuable  auxiliaries 
in  following  out  that  catechetical  instruction  which, 
as  the  advertisement  of  the  former  volume  truly 
says,  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Church -system. 

Church-Poetry,  or  Christian  Thoughts  in  old  and 
modern  Verse  (Mozley,  Derby),  is  tbe  best  selection 
of  poetry  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  the 
compiler  justly  observes,  "  among  the  numerous 
collections  of  religious  poetry  which  have  hitherto 
appeared,  persons  of  primitive  Church-feeling  have 
continually  had  to  regret  a  want  of  that  harmony 
of  belief  on  essentim  points  with  some  of  the 
writers  which  is  so  necessary  to  render  that  kind  of 
reading  ultimately  pleasant  or  profitable.  Church¬ 
men  and  dissenters  have  been  mingled  together, 
and  the  most  opposite  views  have  been  placed, 
perhaps,  side  by  side ;  as  if  verse  might  be  a  veil 
for  inconsistency,  and  as  if  poetry  itself  were  in¬ 
tended  only  to  excite  the  fancy  and  indulge  the 
imagination,  without  any  care  to  convey  positive 
and  consistent  truth."  This  serious  evil  is  generally 
avoided  in  the  volume  before  us ;  though,  with  a 
little  of  inconsistency,  a  few  exquisite  passages 
from  tbe  writings  of  one  or  two  Romish  dissenters 
are  included. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  (Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co.)  is  the  biography,  miserably  written, 
of  a  distinguished  Italian  schismatic,  and  very  emi¬ 
nent  fanatical  democrat  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  biographer  appears  to  be  something  of  the 
same  stamp.  At  any  rate,  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  savours  strongly  both  of  schism  and  sedition. 
As  this  is  apparently  the  first  of  a  series  of  works 
“  of  a  like  nature,"  we  think  it  our  duty  to  enter, 
thus  early  and  strongly,  our  protest  against  "  the 
project,"  however  the  publisher  may  hope  ”  it  will 


be  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  clergy  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Church  of  England  !’’ 

Mr.  Burns  has  recently  made  some  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  his  interesting  volumes  for  children  sad 
young  persons,  amongst  which  we  may  especiallt 
notice,  A  Present  for  Young  Churchmen,  a  charmisp 
volume ;  and  a  new  packet  of  Sixpenny  Books,  con¬ 
taining  Plain  Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine  om 
Duty,  Illustrations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Select  dlk- 
gories,  and  Counsels  for  Young  Females,  the  last  if 
which  is  most  excellent.  Several  new  numbers  if 
Burns’  Tracts  are  also  out.  That  on  the  Lent  Fes 
is  well  timed. 

We  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  appearance  if  ; 
the  English  Journal  of  Education  (Darton  and  Clark),, 
which  is  a  publication  specially  designed  as  a  nu- 
dium  of  correspondence  among  parochial  clergj- 
men,  and  all  promoters  of  sound  education,  pi- 
rents,  sponsors,  schoolmasters,  and  Sunday-sebooi 
teachers.  The  two  numbers  which  have  appeand 
fully  answer  the  end  which  it  proposes ;  and  there  i 
no  doubt  the  work  will  exert  a  very  healthy  influeno 
among  the  classes  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  chieh 
written.  Indeed,  all  classes  may  read  it  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  _ 

The  design  of  Bertha’s  Journal  (Murray),  whid 
has  reached  a  fifth  edition,  is  admirable;  and  iheexe 
cution,  so  far  as  interesting  information  adapted h 
young  persons  is  concerned,  unexceptionable.  Be 
the  religious  principles  of  the  book  are,  to  say  tk 
least,  defective,  and  in  many  instances  contrareK 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Thus,  while  tk 
Church  commands  us  to  attend  daily  public  prayer. 
Bertha’s  uncle  says  (p.  30),  "  Private  devotion  i 
the  Christian’s  daily  duty  [quite  true];  but  tk 
peculiar  duty  of  the  Sabbath  [Sunday,  we  preiuw. 
the  Sabbath  being  a  Jewish  ordinance,]  is  puik 
worship.”  Again,  her  aunt  (p.  32)  “  consider!  kj 
as  a  sort  of  profanation”  to  teach  children  "tk 
Lord’s  prayer”  before  "  they  understand  what  tliey 
lisp ;’’  whereas,  the  Bible  says  that  we  are  ufec 
by  believing,  not  by  understanding.  We  do  iw 
like  to  hear  the  sophist  and  socinian  Locke  detif- 
nated  “  our  great  philosopher."  The  rising  geae- 
ration  must  be  taught  otherwise. 

Mr.  Paget’s  Warden  of  Berkingholt,  or  Rich  su 
Poor  (Parker,  Oxford),  is  the  best  of  his  prodne- 
tions,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  etfects  upti 
the  higher  classes,  to  whose  perusal  it  is  specialh 
adapted.  The  satire,  we  must  confess,  is  at  time 
a  little  keen  and  almost  sarcastic,  but  there  is  la¬ 
thing  ill-natured;  and,  like  the  fabled  spear  of  ok 
it  heals  the  wound  it  makes.  Besides,  few  at 
help  being  satirical  when  approaching  many  oftk 
practices  deservedly  censured  in  this  volume.  B 
It  was  in  Juvenal’s  time,  so  is  it  now:  d{fficHs* 
satyram  non  scribere. 

The  Norwood  Schools,  a  sketch  of  their  state  esi 
progress  in  reference  to  religion,  by  the  Rev.  Josepl 
Brown,  chaplain  to  the  schools  (Roake  and  Vaity). 
is  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  regulations  im 
plan  of  instruction  observed  and  pursued  in  tboe 
institutions,  which  have  excited  so  much  of  pubk 
interest.  It  would  be  well  if  all  poor-law  sebook 
were  similarly  conducted. 
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Dr#  Grant’i  work  on  the  Nestoriam,  or  the  lost 
Tribes ;  containing  Evidence  of  their  Identity,  their 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies  (Murray,  2d  ed.), 
is  full  of  accurate  and  valuable  information,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  reading;  it,  is  the 
uncatholic  way  in  which  the  well-intentioned  writer 
proceeds  in  the  object  he  has  in  view.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Board  of  Missions  seems  to  be  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  kind  of  incorporation. 


fHiictUantoujl. 

The  Pattekn  of  a  Wife. — In  a  secluded  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  southern  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  lies 
the  village  of  Hambledon.  The  church  is  externally 
a  semi-modernised  structure,  but  within  contains 
some  considerable  and  interesting  remains  of  former 
timei.  Amongst  other  antiquities  are  to  be  seen  se¬ 
veral  ancient  monumental  brasses  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  which,  however,  has  been  greatly 
diminished  through  the  negligence  or  connivance  of 
the  incumbents  and  churchwardens  during  the  last 
century.  Happily,  at  this  present  time,  the  parish  is 
blessed  with  a  truly  catholic  pastor  ;  and  the  owner 
of  the  principal  mansion-house  and  property  is 
like-minded  with  him,  so  that  here,  at  least,  we 
may  hope  that  the  house  of  God  will  be  protected 
in  future  from  modern  innovations  and  irrever¬ 
ence.  In  a  small  transept,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  church,  are  some  old  monuments,  and,  amongst 
others,  one  erected  by  the  poet  Quarles  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  hit  wife,  with  an  inscription,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

“  Would'it  thou,  reader,  draw  to  life 
The  iHTfect  pattern  of  a  wile, 

Ilead  on ;  and  then  redei'm  from  shame. 

That  lost,  that  honourable  name ! 

This  dust  was  once  in  spirit  a  Jacl, 

Uel)ecra  in  grace,  in  heart  an  Abigail ; 

In  works  a  Dorcas,  to  the  Church  a  Hannah  j 
And  to  her  spouse  a  chaste  Susannah ; 
l*rudently  simple,  providently  wary. 

To  the  world  a  Martha,  aud  to  heaven  a  Mary  1” 
Enylish  Churchman. 

Reoal  State. — He  is  deceived  that  believes  the 
uiual  state  and  carriage  of  a  king  to  be  matters  of  I 
indiflerency,  and  of  no  relation  to  his  greatness. 
They  are  the  outworks,  which  preserve  majesty 
itself  from  approaches  and  surprisal.  We  find 
that  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  amazed  at  the  meat 
of  Solomon’s  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants, 
and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  and  their  ap¬ 
parel,  and  his  cup-bearers,  &c.,  as  so  great  instances 
of  Solomon's  wisdom,  that  there  was  no  more  spirit 
inker.  And,  no  doubt,  what  prince  soever  incon¬ 
siderately  departs  from  the  forms,  and  trappings, 
and  ornaments  of  his  dignity  and  pre-eminence, 
will  hardly,  at  some  time,  be  able  to  preserve  the 
body  itself  of  majesty  from  intrusion,  invasion,  and 
violation. — Clarendon. 

Addison  on  Haii.y  Puiilic  Prayer. — “  The 
other  morning  I  happened  to  rise  earlier  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  thought  1  could  not  jiass  my  time  better 
than  to  go  upon  the  admonition  of  the  morning 
bell  to  the  church- prayers  at  six  of  the  clock. 
I  was  there  the  first  of  any  in  the  congreg.ation, 
and  had  the  opportunity,  however  I  made  use  of 
it,  to  look  back  on  all  iny  life,  and  contemplate  the 
blessing  and  advantage  of  such  stated  early  hours 
for  offering  ourselves  to  our  Creator,  and  prepossess 


ourselves  with  the  love  of  him,  and  the  hopes  we 
have  from  him  against  the  snares  of  business  and 
pleasure  in  the  ensuing  day,”  After  alluding  to 
the  various  classes  of  persons  who  frequented  the 
public  service, — for  it  appears  that  there  were  those 
who  (as  at  the  Sunday  services  in  our  own  day) 
went  with  little  desire  to  profit,  —  and  speaking 
of  “  the  few  in  whose  looks  there  appeared  a  hea¬ 
venly  joy  and  gladness  upon  the  entrance  of  a  new 
day,  as  if  they  had  gone  to  sleep  in  expectation 
of  it,  and  for  whom  it  was  worth  while  that  the 
Church  should  keep  up  early  matins,” — the  writer 
concludes: — “  Were  this  morning  solemnity  gene¬ 
rally  observed,  it  would  necessarily  have  so  good 
an  effect  upon  us,  as  to  make  us  more  disengaged 
and  cheerful  in  conversation,  and  less  artful  and 
insincere  in  business.  The  world  would  be  quite 
another  place  than  it  is  now,  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  every  face  would  have  an  alacrity  in  it,  which 
can  be  borrowed  from  no  other  reflections  but  those 
which  give  us  the  assured  protection  of  the  Omni¬ 
potent.” — Guardian,  May  26,  1713. 

j  {ntfUistnce. 

Dr.  Wolff. — This  distinguished  man  read  a 
paper  on  the  life  of  Muhammed,  before  the  Leeds 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  17th 
instant.  The  personal  acquaintance  of  the  lecturer 
with  the  scene  of  Mohammed’s  impostures,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  gave 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  historical  narrative ;  while 
his  sound  catholic  views  induced  reflections  upon 
the  opinions  of  “  the  Arabian  Cromwell,”  as  Dr. 
Wolff  designated  Muhammed,  which  were  deeply 
instructive.  The  learned  lecturer  clearly  shewed, 
that  it  was  not  until  Christianity  had  become  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Arianism,  and  other  heresies,  that  the 
licentious  creed  of  the  Antichrist  of  Mecca — only  a 
deeper  shade  of  prevailing  heresies — could  obtain 
entrance  into  the  East.  In  reference  to  a  popular 
misconception,  he  observed  that  the  professed 
unitarianism  of  Muhammed  increased  rather  than 
palliated  his  wickedness,  and  the  more  nearly  as¬ 
sociated  him  with  the  spirit  of  those  demons  who, 
though  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  one 
God,  are  demons  still.  Dr.  Wolff  concluded  by 
impressing  upon  his  audience  the  fact  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  being  the  only  barrier  against  the  dogmas 
of  Muhammed,  or  those  of  any  other  heretical  im¬ 
poster.  [The  introduction  of  this  lecture  will  be 
found  in  another  page  of  this  magazine.  The  Life 
of  Muhammed  is  reserved  for  our  next  number.] 
The  Dean  of  Peterborouoii.  —  On  Monday, 
the  16th  Jan.,  a  young  woman,  residing  in  the 
parish  of  Milton,  with  a  view  to  self-destruction, 
threw  herself  into  the  Northampton  arm  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  a  little  above  Milton-bridge. 
Most  providentially  (as  nobody  else  was  at  hand) 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Butler),  who  was 
riding  from  Gayton  to  Northampton,  arrived  at 
the  spot  just  in  time  to  witness  her  last  struggles, 
and  see  her  sink  beneath  the  surface.  He  imme¬ 
diately  sprang  into  the  water,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  rescue  her,  though  in  an  insensible  state, 
before  life  was  extinct.  After  some  time,  having 
obtained  assistance,  he  had  her  conveyed  to  the 
Navigation  Inn,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot, 
where,  under  the  usual  treatment,  she  was  restored 
to  animation  and  is  now  doing  well.  We  under- 


